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THE LATE JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, ESQ., F.S.A. 
All who know how frequent and valuable were 
the communications to these columns for which 
we were indebted to the lamented gentleman 
whose name heads this paragraph, must have read 
with deep regret, in the Morning Post of Saturday 
the 15th, the following announcement : 
Deatn or Mr. Jonn Goven Nicnots, F.S.A.—Anti- 
— literature has just sustained a severe loss in the 
of this accomplished gentleman, the third in a race 
of English printers whose names have for upwards of a 
century been closely identified with everything bearing 
on English typography, genealogy, &c., and of which his 
- her, the author of The Literary Anecdotes, and 
the historian of Leicestershire, was the first. Of these 
Mr. J. Gough Nichols was undoubtedly the most eminent. 
Besides editing the Gextleman’s Magazine for many 
Years, he edited the Collectanea Topographica and the 
qpegrapher and Gene uogist ; and ir 1862 commenced 
the Herald and Genealogist, which is still in course of 
Publication ; and in all these did good service to the 
cause of historical truth by his unsparing exposure of all 
false claims to titles and pseudo-genealogies. In addition 
to numerous papers in the various antiquarian journals, 
was the author of many separate works le was one 
~) pre of the Camden Society, and of the hundred 
volumes illustrative of our national history issued 
that Society, several were edited by him, while nearly 
the others contain acknowledgments from their re- 
_" editors of their indebtedness to Mr. Nichols, 


extensive knowledge was always most freely 


| proprietor’s name may be 





| . . . 

| test-word of Danish occupation. 
| fields do not appear in maps, and need only be 
| written in parochial records, however, it may not 


placed at the service of others. The same may be said 
of nearly all the learned Works which have from time to 
time been issued from the well-known house in Parlia- 
ment Street. The death of Mr. Nichols, who was in his 
67th year, took place at his seat at Holmwood, near 
Dorking, on Thursday, the 13th, and will be a source of 
deep regret to all who knew him, and cause a void which 
will not readily be filled up in that field of literature 
which he had made so peculiarly his own.” 

He who did so much in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, the Register, and elsewhere, to preserve the 
memory of departed worth, ought himself to be 
honourably remembered ; and we trust that some 
one well fitted for the task will do justice to the 
learned labours and honest independence of Jonn 
Govuen Nicno.s. 


FIELD-LORE, III.—HOLMS AND INGS. 

The green banks and islands of our northern 
rivers and lakes, named consistently holms and 
ings, testify that our forefathers, looking abroad 
over the land, found these spots, unlike those named 
carr, mire, and moss, fertile, or fit for clearing for 
pasturage. No doubt, from our own fathers’ 
accounts of aguish complaints, even these were 
watery enough till a late period ; while the Old 
Norse word “trod,” by which foot-paths are here 
always designated, seems to convey the simple fact 
that the first paths were formed by the stalwart 
settlers treading down, not removing, the obstacles 
they met with. 

Holm is an island, and eng a meadow still in 
the Scandinavian countries as of old with us. 
Rampsholm* and Lingholm in Windermere, and 
Willow Holme in Carlisle, were probably each 
named from its product; the last having, like 
many other holmes, “lost its insular character,” 
since the abundant surface-waters were removed by 
drainage. These names of fields are found in all 
the northern counties, the former much more gener- 
ally ; and it seems to prevail in places in the south, 
where, perhaps, its significance may be lost sight of 
—as where it is written “The Homme.” Some- 
times an external circumstance has given a dis- 
tinction to one in a series of fields of the same 
character as Stony Holme; sometimes an ancient 
associated for ages after 
popularly called 


he is forgotten, as Ambrose 
Amorous) Holm. 

Enq, or ing, as we write it, seems to belong to 
the purely Danish districts, and is so often found 
in conjunction with the termination by, in in- 
habited places, that there would perhaps be little 
danger of mistake in admitting it also, as a minor 
As names of 


be known how extensively it prevails, and that it 
is used exactly as in Denmark ; where Marryat 


* Ramps, wild onions or chives.—Cumb. 
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has said that he “ was at first puzzled at hearin 

of ‘ England’s Holm,’ England’s this, and that; til 
he found that England was simple parlance for 
meadow land.” 

The fields with us so named mostly retain their 
meadowy character, lying low and too near the 
rivers to be safely ploughed ; though holms often 
intervene, or wythes, pronounced wyse land,* or 
some border of a different name, not so liable to be 
flooded by back-water as the low level ings. 

This has the association to northern rustic ears 
of rich deep verdure, as in Danish poetry. 
“ Holmes” and Ings are delightful to read of in 
advertisements, and convey to us far more than 
grand descriptions, of early sheltered spring fresh- 
ness, with pasturing herds ; of hay crops of fatten- 
ing luxuriance, and of deep rich fog or after grass in 
autumn. The sense of narrowness or constraint 
which we are told is radically allied to the word, and 
which modern Danes call the German sense (adjective) 
as in Schiller, “ Die enge Brust,” seems to have died 
out here, as well asin Denmark, from the noun. I 
know a tract called “Open Ings,” of mixed pro- 
prietorship, such as in the South are called “ Lot- 
meadows,” besides several peoples’ own ings in the 
same parish ; and I think Arthur Young mentions 
ings as a name formerly prevailing in some other 
counties. In many parishes in Southern Cumber- 
land, and all over Westmoreland, there are fields 
so named, as “Sandale Ings,” a series of meadows 
by Sandale Beck, in Ravenstonedale. Near Kendal 
there is a chapelry and village of Ings, including 
both sides of a branch of the Kent river. In Burn 
and Nicolson’s History it is said that “a field near 
Appleby, in Mr. Machell’s time, was called ‘ Doug- 
las Ing,’ from a battle once fought there with a 
Scottish marauding party, headed by a Douglas”; 
and the editor of the Penrith Herald says that 
“the field is still known by that name, that it is 
in the parish of Hoff, and near the old bridge.” 
“The great fair at Wakefield is annually held on 
the Ings,” according to Brockett. Ingmire Hall is 
a gentleman’s seat in Westmoreland, as is Ingwell 
in Cumberland. Ingmire isa field-name near Pen- 
rith, and Broad Ing and Pye Ing are farms or 
estates in the same district ; and Inghill, Ingshole, 
and many such compound names of places are 
found in Westmoreland. 

This word has, in all probability, been much 
wasted, chiefly from its facility of being joined to 
any descriptive word with which it may be asso- 
ciated, and where the proper accent is lost, and 
its meaning forgotten ; being classed among the 
evidences of Saxon family settlements; even in 
counties where the names are chiefly Scandinavian. 
Mr. Taylor does admit that “in a few cases, used 
as a prefix, it denotes a meadow, as Ingham, In- 
grove.”+ We, who continually see and hear the 





* Willowy plots once. 
t Names and Places, by Isaac Taylor. 








word in use, where it is understood, as in Green 
Ing, Bull Ing, Johnny Ings, and Open Ings—know 
how easily the junction might take place in those 
field-names left to us, and with the addition of a 
syllable—ham, by, or ton, to indicate habitation— 
how additions might yet be made to that very 
numerous class of unquestioned Saxon settlements, 
Rookings and Felling—the one probably having 
been a misty meadow, and the other a green oasis 
in the fell, sometimes called High Felling, seem in 
great danger of being so annexed, and with others, 
to have passed the first stage of the process. Also 
this unfortunate word may so easily suffer the loss 
of the g, as perhaps in Hollins, formerly spelt Hol- 
lings, a very common name in the Lake district, 
now supposed to mean hollies, which used to grow 
wild in exposed places ; while such names as Hol- 
ling and Holling Foot are mostly found in the 
depths of the valleys and by a river-side ; or in other 
cases en may be taken for a plural, or ing for the 
sign of a participle, or it may be disguised by pro- 
nunciation, as ink, so that except for the excellent 
practice of advertising fields of late by name, by 
the old possessors, who, knowing their meaning, 
have prevented any translation, as has doubtless 
often been the case where estates were managed by 
legal or ecclesiastic agents, we should not have had 
so many Ings remaining, nor would our local papers 
be so picturesque. To us who recognize the in- 
fluence of the ancient crops upon the nomenclature 
of the land, as far as opportunities go, it seems as 
if this word had been far too hardly dealt with. 
When we find a northern word for some plant the 
first member of a compound name, as haver, hether, 
her, or line—if the next syllable is holm, or thwaite, 
or rigg, its significance is acknowledged as the 
field, or hill, or cleared place, where of old grew the 
oats, or heath, the hemp or flax ; but if itis haver- 
ing, hether-ing, or her or hard-ing, however con- 
sistent and expressive, it is added to another 
ategory. 

In the same way holm is sometimes mistaken 
for ham, and sometimes represented by some, as In 
Branksome. Many persons pronounce Langholm 
in Cumberland and Langham in London alike. I 
was lately puzzled by reading of Linehams in asale 
of property in Westmoreland till I saw the name 
written by some better informed person, Lineholmes 
—the holmes where the flax was cultivated. Line- 
wath, two Linethwaites, Linefoot, Lindale, and 
Linacre are all probably from the same old Norse 
and Danish word, liin; as Bigyrigg, Biglands, and 
Biggarth, are from the Scandinavian term for 
barley, yet extant here in “ bigg-meal,” unrivalled 
in efficacy as a rustic poultice, and in the “ Bigg 
Market ” at Newcastle. Of course I do not speak 
of places by the river Lyne, nor of any whic 
can possibly owe their name to Celtic linn, a water 
fall, but of districts where it is on record that 
“tithe was paid on flax, hemp,” &c. It is only 
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once written line in Burn and Nicolson. Flax is 

aword not used in rural Cumberland, except as 

green turf sods, “lacks,” the privilege of cutting 

which was accorded with “ winter-rake” in some 

old parishes. M. 
Cumberland. 





ULTRA-CENTENARIANISM.—No. IV. 

Tae Matsun CENTENARKIAN—Mnr. Piane, 107—ComrTe 
ps Watpeck, 107—Srr A. G. TuLtocn’s Rerort—Panrisn 
Reotsters—Mrs. Brockman, 101—Mr, Mappisoy, 115. 

(4% §. xii. 63, 221, 261.) 

The last batch of Centenarian communications 
which you have forwarded to me is of a very 
miscellaneous character. Three of them relate to 
centenarians resident out of England, and into 
whose cases it is quite impossible for me to make 
any inquiries. But it may be as well to put them 
on record in your columns for the use of future 
writers upon the subject. 

The first is an extract from the Englishman, a 
Calcutta paper, of the 29th July last, and is printed 
exactly as forwarded by C. W. S., with the excep- 
tion of a few lines, which, for reasons which the 
reader will easily understand, are put in italics :— 

“Tae Maisun CenTenantan.—Colonel Boddam of 
Bangalore has been kind enough to furnish us with some 
interesting particulars regarding the ancient Moonshee 
whose petition we published the other day, which go far 
to prove that the statements in the petition are substan- 
tially correct. The Colonel states that the man must 
be of ‘very greatage.’ He was Moonshee of the Colonel’s 
regiment, the 15th M. N. L., thirty years ago, ‘and that 
he was a very old man, garrulous about Hyder and 
Tippoo, and the Mahratta wars, and Sir H. Monro, 
under whom he had served.’ ‘To my great astonish- 
ment,’ adds the Colonel, ‘he called on me a few days ago. 
I recognized him perfectly. He is infirm, but has his 
memory good, and also hears well ; his sight is much im- 
paired. I questioned him as to his great age; he could 
give no positive proof, all his papers and property having 
been burnt a year ago.’ Colonel Boddam suggests that 
there may be some record of this veteran in the office of 
the Secretary to Government, Military Department, Fort 
St. George. General Browne, a former Secretary, was 
in the 15th Regiment, and the old Moonshee tried hard, 
with General Browne’s aid, to get a pension in those 
days. He failed, but more than twenty years ago the 
oficers of the Regiment subscribed and gave him a 
handsome sum to help him in his old age. This money 
appears to have gone, and he is now dependent on a 
relative, a private in the 36th Regiment at Bangalore. 
The Colonel concludes: ‘I thought he was dead long 
ago. He is well known to several other officers now in 
the service as being of very great age. It isa real case 
of extremely long life, and so far interesting to those who 

into the question like the late Sir C. Lewis and Mr. 

oms.— Madras Mail.” 


The next extract, from the New York Tribune 
(date not given), records the death of an American 
centenarian of 107. I have ventured here also to 


put a few significant words in italics :— 
“A fine old gentleman, named Plane, died at Belve- 
& few days since, at the highly respectable age of 
107 years. He was ‘hale and hearty ’—those men who 





get into their hundreds always are. People were in the 
habit of betting that he was only seventy-five years old, 
such a fine, fresh, youthful character washe. A Chicago 
newspaper says: ‘His habits through life were those of 
temperance and vactility.’ If this is a t phical 
error, what shall we read for vactility? And if it isn’t, 
what in the name of Noah Webster is vactility? We ask 
because we want to live 107 years, be the same more or 
less."—New York Tribune. 

But this old gentleman’s vactility (whatever that 
may be) is exceeded by that of Comte Max de 
Waldeck, who, according to your correspondent 
Hermanville, is believed to be now in his 108th 
year :— 

“T have not yet seen Mr. Tuoms’s book, but he can 
have an occasion to satisfy his doubts on this subject as 
to one gentleman, Count Max de Waldeck, the celebrated 
Central American traveller, who is now living in Paris, 
and who was born, it is said, March 16, 1766. Many of 
those who know him well assert that this can be proved 
beyond dispute. His address is 74 or 73, Rue des Martyrs, 
Paris. He preserves all his faculties, except that his 
hearing is somewhat impaired. His pictures (‘ Loisirs 
d’un Centenaire’) were much admired at the Paris Ex- 
position a year ago. HERMANVILLE. 

** Paris, 30th August, 1873.” 

I venture, as this is a case which it is asserted 
can be fully established, to add a somewhat fuller 
account of this remarkable old gentleman from a 
recent newspaper cutting sent to me, nay asenges «= | 
without the name or date of the paper from which 
it had been taken :— 

“Old Parr and Old Jenkins, though the first lived to 
the age of 152 and the second to that of 169 years, seem 
likely to meet with a formidable rival in the person of 
Count de Waldeck, although he, as yet, is but 107. They 
did nothing in their uneventful lives except grow old, 
but the Count remains young. It is said that his claims 
to be the oldest young man alive are without a flaw. 
The legal document establishing his ¢tat civil shows him 
to have been born at Prague’on the 16th of March, 1766. 
He is a naturalized Frenchman, and, though a contem- 
porary of Louis XV., has seen all the French Republics, 
Consulates, and Empires. He travelled for forty years 
in Nubia, Abyssinia, Mozambique, Mexico, and Brazil, 
and has been all round the world. Asa captain in the 
4th Hussars at Austerlitz, he received a ball that has 
never been extracted, and which he still feels. He isa 
painter, and exhibited a picture called ‘ Loisirs d'un 
Centenaire’ in the last Salon. At 84 years old he mar- 
ried an Englishwoman of 40, and he has a son aged 22. 
In 1793 he was manager of the Old Porte-Saint-Martin 
Theatre at Paris, and has just been appointed director of 
a new theatre, which will not be finished till he is 109. 
He clearly sees no reason why a busy life should be 
inconsistent with growing old and keeping young.” 

The following note touches on a point of great 
importance. I have failed in procuring a copy of 
the Report to which your correspondent 8. refers, 
and hope he will be good enough to say where and 
how the Report may be obtained :— 

“ The late Sir A. G. Tulloch’s Report to the War Office 
on the Pension Establishment, would afford valuable 
information on this subject, as showing how often two 
lives have been blended into one.” 

If the writer of the following paper refers to 
any of my observations, he will, I trust, forgive 
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my saying I think he must have misunderstood 
them :— 

“In the papers which have appeared on longevity in 
*N. & Q.,’ Feb it mentioned as a good test of identifi- 
cation, that the brothers or sisters of the person whom it 
is wished to identify should be named in the same 
register as himself. I think that in many cases this will 
be found a somewhat over-strict requirement. 

“In the case of my own family, for instance, my 
eldest son was born in one of the Eastern Counties, my 
second son in a Midland County, and if a further addi- 
tion should be made at any time to my family, the 
baptism of the child would be registered in a third 
county. I have not changed my abode more than most 
clergymen, having held one curacy, one sole charge, and 
one vic e. 

“T think that, while it is necessary to expose all 
wilful or even inadvertent misrepresentations, no need- 
less difficulties ought to be raised. We seem to be 
passing from too great laxity to a spirit of meen 7 


What I have urged upon the point has been the 
necessity of ascertaining what, if any, brothers 
and sisters the supposed centenarian has had ; and 
this by way of ascertaining what were the Chris- 
tian names of the parents, and thereby identifying 
the entry in the register with the alleged cen- 
tenarian. 

Mary Billinge, to quote the most remarkable 
case of this kind referred to in my Human 
Longevity (where there are several similar ones), 
would have been handed down for ever as having 
attained the unparalleled age of one hundred and 
twelve years and six months, on the strength of 
what was believed to be the register of her baptism, 
which described her as the child of William and 
Lidia Billinge, and born in 1751 ; had it not been 
ascertained from the baptismal register of her 
brother and sister that the Christian names of her 
parents were not William and Lidia, but Charles 
and Margaret, and thereby proved that she was 
born, not in 1751, but on the 6th November, 1792, 
which shortened her supposed longeval existence 
by one-and-twenty years ! 

The next communication is one of very con- 
siderable interest, and consists of an extract from 
the Kent Herald of the 9th September, forwarded 
by Mr. Frepericx Rutz, of Ashford :— 

“Sr. Nicnotas.—A CEnTENARIAN.—Mrs. Brockman, 
of Hale, in the parish of St. Nicholas-at-Wade, Thanet, 
attained on Tuesday last the very rare age of 101 years. 
Many of the younger branches of the family visited the 
old lady during the day, and several friends looked in 
and drank tea with her. The members of the family 
continue to increase in number from year to year, several 
in the fifth generation having been born since her 100th 
birthday, and she can still boast of having a somewhat 
numerous progeny, there being at the present time living 
4 children, 29 grandchildren, 78 great-grandchildren, and 
ll great-great-grandchildren—total 132. Besides the 
above she has lost children, grandchildren, &c., to the 
number of 30, making a grand total of 152. The old 
lady is in excellent health, and still retains possession of 
all her facu'ties. The anniversary was again com- 
memorated 


the neighbouring villagers; the ringers 





assembled in the belfry, and (assisted by those from 
Quex Park) sent forth merry peals during the evening,” 

This reached me just as my attention had been 
called to a review of my recently published book 
on Human Longevity, in a quarterly Review of 
high character (not the Quarterly), in which I read, 
with some surprise, that I maintain “that no case 
of centenarianism has hitherto been clearly proved”; 
and after admitting that I do not “deny the 
possibility or the occurrence of such cases,” the 
writer goes on, “ He contends that no case hitherto 
has been satisfactorily proven”; and then draws 
what might be a very legitimate inference if his 
premises were correct, that “Mr. Thoms has so 
heartily committed himself as an advocate that he 
has disqualified himself as a judge.” 

And my readers will probably share my sur- 
prise, nay, not only my readers, but my reviewer 
also, when I mention one little fact—that the ninth 
chapter of my book is described in the table of 
contents as “ Cases Established,” and is devoted to 
an account of four undoubted and clearly proved 
centenarians, namely, Mrs. Williams, of Bridehead, 
aged 102; Mr. William Plank, of Harrow, aged 
100; Mr. Jacob William Lunen, aged 103 and 
upwards ; and Mrs. Duncombe Shafto, aged 101 ; 
and that I had myself taken great pains to 
establish the cases of the last-named lady and 
Mr. Plank. 

After this I hope neither my reviewer nor my 

readers will be surprised at the announcement 
that my attention has been for some time direc 
to the case of Mrs. Brockman, and though there is 
one point on which I expect to be more fully 
informed, I shall not be surprised to find that 
Mary Brockman has really completed her 101st 
year. 
The following from an old friend and valued 
correspondent of “N. & Q.,” is only one of a dozen 
copies of the same paragraph which have reached 
me from vurious parts of the country :— 

“The following paragraph is going the round of the 
newspapers— 

“<«Tt is stated that Mr. Maddison, of the firm of 
Maddison, Pearce & Co., of Southampton, will reach the 
age of 115 years in May next. He shows no signs of 
decay, and attends to business regularly.’ + 

“Can this be true?’ What will Mr. Toms say to it! 

My answer is a very short one. I have inves- 
tigated the case. I will not fill your columns with 
details, There are two great errors in it. First, 
Mr. Maddison was born in 1746, therefore, had he 
lived to May, 1874, he would have been 128, and 
not 115, but he did not. He died in 1835 in the 
89th year of his age. But his story has been % 
widely circulated that his 115 years will probably 
figure for another 115 in popular books on Lon- 
gevity. Witiram J. THoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

P.S.—The Rev. E. Tew, Patching Rectory, 
Arundel, writes :— 
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“ Acting on Mr. THoms’s suggestion, I have carefully in- 
vestigated the case of Elizabeth Shepherd (p. 221), and give 
the details as a came from the old woman’s own lips. 
She stated (for she has just died) that she was born at 
Kirdford, near Petworth, Sussex, and that she attained 
ber hundredth year early in December of last year. The 
register book of baptisms for the said parish confirms this 
statement. The entry is—‘ Elizabeth, Daug* of William 
and Jane Hews, Dec' 10, 1772.’ She further stated that 
on the 16th February, 1796, she was married to Thomas 
Shepherd in the Parish Church of Bury, also in this 
county, and the marriage register of that parish says the 
same. I give a copy :— 

‘No. 95. Thomas Shepherd of this Parish, bachelor, 
and Elizabeth Hughes of said Parish, were married in 
this Church by Banns, this sixteenth day of February. 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, 
by me, F. A. Mansenan, Minister. 

‘ This marriage was so- § Thomas Shepherd, 

lemnized between us (The x of Elizabeth Hughes. 

x Richard Shepherd, his mark. 
x Mary Hughes, her mark.’ 

“Her eldest son, Thomas, now 76, and still living, was 
baptized at Poling, a village about two miles from 
Arunde), as the register of that parish shows, and which 
I possess. It runs—‘1797. Apl. 16. Tho*, son of Tho* 
and Eliz* Shepherd Poling.’ I learn from the Vicar of 
Kirdford, the Rev. J. F. Cole, that he buried her eldest 
brother, James, in 1843, at the age of 74, and that there 
isnot the slightest doubt that he was ‘the child of the 
same father and mother’ as this Elizabeth. For my 
own part, however, I do not see the importance of this. 
Mr. Cole further says—‘ her account is clearly made out, 
as there is no entry of any Elizabeth of a later date.’ In 
anote subsequently received from him he further says, 
‘that the old woman is the same there can be no doubt, 
because my clerk, 73 years of age, perfectly remembers 
her as being married to a man named Shepherd. . . . . 
There is no question respecting the fact that James 
Hews, whom I buried in 1843, was the eldest brother of 
Elizabeth. Many of the old people assure me of it, and 
one of my oldest friends, John Payne, of Ball, and in this 
parish, says he remembers her well, and danced with 
her on the Green when the Kirdford Benefit Club held 
its first feast-day. Payne is in his 89th year, with all 
his faculties unimpaired, save a little deaf.” 

“That her surname appears as Hughes instead of 
Hews in the Bury register, may be accounted for by the 
fact that neither she nor the witness, Mary Hughes, 
most likely sister, seem to have been able to write their 
names—both, as it is seen, having made their marks ; sothat 
no doubt the clergyman—as I should have done myself— 
in writing these names, spelt it in the more usual way. 

One of the questions I put to her was—Names of 
brothers and sisters? Her answer, at once—‘ James, 
Mary, and Harriett buried, she thought, at Kirdford, if 
not, at Wisboro’ Green.’ Mr. Cole, in his letter of the 
3rd ult., says, quite voluntarily, ‘The woman had two 
ae Mary, baptized here in 1778, and Harriett in 
_ One sister married a man named Champion, the 

er, first a man named Collis, a bargeman, next a man 
named Dalman, who built himself a hut in Wisboro’ 
areen, and died there.’” 


Mr. Tew has investigated this case with great 
care, and goes far to remove all doubts as to the age 
of Mrs. Shepherd. His letter concluded with an 
appeal in her behalf—an appeal no longer neces- 
sary, 2s we learn from the Wrest Sussex Gazette of 


‘In the presence of { 


the 13th Mrs. Shepherd’s exceptionally long life 
was brought to a close on the 4th of this month. 











EsquirE.—Some one made an _ observation 
recently in “N. & Q.” upon the disrespect which 
has fallen on this once-honoured title. I was re- 
minded of it, a day or two since, by the retort of 
a friend to my acknowledgment of some trivial 
act of courtesy. “ You are a gentleman,” said I1— 
“Call me that again,” said he, “and I’ll make you 
prove your words.” This suggested to my mind 
the estimation in which Macklin, the player, held 
the word “ Esquire ” in his day. Once going to a 
fire-office to insure some property, he was asked by 
the clerk how he would wish to have it entered. 
“ Entered !” replied the veteran, “ Why, I am only 
plain Charles Macklin, a vagabond by Act of 
Parliament, but in compliment to the times, you 
may set me down Charles Macklin, Esquire, as 
they are now synonymous terms.” Then, with regard 
to the “ gentleman,” whom my friend made synony- 
mous with a thief, Tennyson says,— 

—“ Bear without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman ; 
Defamed by every Charlatan, 


And spoiled by all ignoble use.” 
Jn Memoriam. 


RoYLE Entwisie, F.R.H.S. 
Farnworth, Bolton. 
“ LockersBie Licx.”—The origin of this ex- 
pression arose thus :—On 7th December, 1593, Lord 
Maxwell, Warden of the Western Marches, in con- 


junction with the lairds of Drumlanrig and Close- 


burn, raised 2,000 armed men and marched into 
Annandale to besiege Laird Johnston’s house of 
Lockwood. Early in the morning, Lord Maxwell 
and his force came to Lockerbie, expecting to sur- 
prise the Johnston clan at home ; but, being dis- 
appointed, he burnt the house of Nether Place, the 
residence of the Laird of Lockerbie’s brother. It 
so happened that some forty horsemen of the 
Annandale Johnston’s overtook eighty of the Max- 
well’s and put them to flight, and then the John- 
ston’s suddenly retreating, were pursued by Lord 
Maxwell’s whole force as far as Torwood on the 
Dryfe, whence 400 of the Annandale men rushed 
out from an ambush, and, after a short but bloody 
struggle, put the Maxwells into confusion, and 
being joined by a few Scots from Eskdale, under 
the Laird of Buccleugh, completed the victory, 
killing upwards of 700, among whom was Lord 
Maxwell himself. The routed enemy were 
pursued as far as the Gotterbie Ford of the Annan, 
where many were drowned. A great number were 
marred or hurt in the face during the fight. Hence 
the common saying “ a Lockerbie lick,” 7.¢. stroke. 
Sern Warr. 


A Sitver Orrertory.—In the little village of 
Stretton, Rutland, it has been the custom from time 
immemorial, and is still the custom, for every com- 
municant to place a silver piece of money on the 
alms-basin. However poor the communicant may 
be, yet a threepenny or fourpenny piece is obtained, 
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by changing coppers for that express purpose at 
the village shop, in order that the silver piece may 
be added to the offertory. Thus the offertory is 
invariably in silver. I have never seen nor heard 
of this custom elsewhere. Apparently it would 
arise out of respect and honour to the Sacrament ; 
but I fancy that, as this custom is found to exist 
among poor country people, that it may be a relic 
of some folk-lore touching those pieces of silver 
money that had so close a connexion with the first 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. Be this as it 
may, it seems worthy of a note. 
CurTuBert Bebe. 


CoronaLs 1n Cuurcues.—This custom exists 
in the parish of Abbotts Ann, near Andover. 
When a young unmarried female dies, of un- 
blemished character, a coronal made of some metal 
is hung up in the parish church, to which crown is 
attached five white gloves, one in the centre, and one 
at each corner. I made many inquiries when in 
Hampshire a few weeks ago on this singular custom, 
but could gain no satisfactory answer. I counted 
nearly forty of these coronals suspended from the 
roof. E. F 


Georce Bucnanay.—A little poem of George 
Buchanan’s seems to me singularly like Shak- 
speare’s— 

“Tell me where is fancy bred?” 
** Quis puer ales? Amor. Genitor quis! Blandus ocelli 

Ardor. Quo natus tempore! Vere novo. 

Quis locus excepit? Generosi pectoris aula. 

Que nutrix! primo flore juventa decens. 

Quo nutrit victu? Illecebris, vultuque venusto. 

Qui comites! Levitas, otia, luxus, opes. 

Cur puero belli semper furiosa cupido ! 

Impellunt avidz spes, trepidique metus. 

Non metuit mortem? Non. Quare? Szpe renasci, 

Szepe mori decies hunc brevis hora videt.” 

Buchanan's Epigrammata, Lib. II. xxix. 


ee A 


Buriat or Hamitton or BoTHWELLHAUGH.- 
It is pretty generally believed in the vicinity 
that “ Bothwellhaugh” was buried in Monkton 
(Ayrshire) churchyard. Many Hamiltons are here 
interred. The old tombstones bearing the Hamil- 
ton and Wallace arms quartered and impaled 
show this. David of Bothwellhaugh “ decesit in 
the moneth of Merch im vyjc threetein yeiris,” and 
the “Inventaur” of his estate was given up by 
Clawd Hamiltoun, his second son. The inscription 
on his tombstone is in Crosby (annexed to Prest- 
wick and Monkton) churchyard, “ deceist the 14 
of Merche 1619,” but this is an error. There is 


a “Testament dutire,” &c., of “ Alesoune Sinclair 
relict of Umq" Dauid Hamiltoun of Bothuelhaug* 
win the parochin of Mounktoun quhe deceisit in 
the monethe of Junij 1618 yeiris,” faithfully made 
and given up by Claud for himself and his brother 
David. This Claud was minister of the united 
The registers of Monkton and Prest- 


parishes. 





wick, and of Dundonald (of which Crosbie was 
then a part), do not go so far back as this period, 
Sera Warr. 


Betts at SovuTHrLeet, Kent.—Having re- 
cently examined the bells at Southfleet, I think 
some record of their present state may find a place 
in “N. & Q.,” the more so because the local 
authorities deem it expedient to put difficulties in 
the way of persons desirous of ascending the tower. 
Why this is done I know not. Certain it is that it 
is not, as I was told about two years ago, because 
the ladder is rotten and dangerous, for the simple 
reason that the ascent is not made by a ladder, 
but by a stone staircase, which leads directly up 
to the bells. It appears that several attempts to 
gain access to the tower proved futile; but at 
length Mr. Ellacombe succeeded in obtaining an 
order from the rector for some person to see the 
bells. This he kindly sent to me with the request 
that I would examine them on the first oppor- 
tunity, a task which I readily undertook. The 
result is as follows :— 

Ist bell.—At present uninscribed, but there are 
faint traces of letters which have been filed away. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29} inches. 

2d bell.— 

THE Rev” Peter Rasuveicn M.A. Rector Rost Frescu 
& Jonun Cotyer Cuurcn WakDENS 
Immediately below the above is the founder's 

name and date, thus :— 
Tos Mears or Lonpon Fecir 1794 
Diameter at the mouth, 303 inches. 
3d bell.— 

WILHELMUS CARTER ME FEcIT 1610 
With the exception of the initial W, which is a 
Roman capital, the above are Lombardic characters ; 
and below, rudely cut with a chisel, are the letters— 

WC’ O* P*CHVRCHWARDENS 1610 
Diameter at the mouth, 314 inches. 

4th bell.—Bell crazed, the canons having broken 
away. The inscription, which as usual encircles 
the haunch, is hidden by an iron band, but the 
date when the belt was cast, 1705, is just visible. 
Diameter at the mouth, 35 inches. 

5th bell.— 

+ W®ac En Conclaue Gabriel Nunne 

Pange Huaue. 
This ancient bell has ornamental capitals crowned, 
with black-letter capitals for the text. The shield, 
which follows the inscription, is well known to bell- 
hunters, and bears a chevron between three lave 
pots. The same may be said of the initial cross 
which is figured in Mr. Ellacombe’s Church Bells 
of Devon, fig. 15. Diameter at the mouth, 37 
inches. 

This bell was very probably the tenor of an old 
peal of three, and the gift of certain members of 
the family of Swan, according to a brass plate 
affixed to the wall of the tower. A John Swann, 
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of Southflete, was living in 1437 (Act. Cur. Consist. 

Roff., 1436-1444, f. 3la), and this would seem to 

be about the date of the bell. The inscription on 

the plate is here given :— 
Johes Swan magist’ Willms Swan 
& Ricard’ Swan ffratres ac magister 
Thoms Swan & Willms Swan nepotes 
Yedernt ecele hance capana mayima 
6th bell.- 

THE REV?: W™: GEEKIE : D:D: RECT: IAMES BIGGS WESTON 
GOWERS CH ; WARDENS: M:P:C:R:B:RICHARD PHELPS 
MADE ME 1736. 

Immediately below the above, in incised cap- 
itals,— 
IOHN GARLAND SIDESMAN 

Diameter at the mouth, 42 inches. 

E. H. W. Duwnxry. 
Kidbrooke, 8.E. 


Queries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


MS. Curonictes or Loutn Park ABBEY, 
LixcoLysHireE.—A manuscript Chronicle of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Louth Park (Parklude), in 
Lincolnshire, was formerly in the possession of 
the late Mr. Henry Harrod, the indefatigable 
secretary of the Norfolk Archzeological Association. 
In his Castles and Convents of Norfolk, Mr. 
Harrod gives a quotation from the Chronicle, and 
speaks of it as being then his own property. The 
recent disinterment of the remains of this Abbey 
in connexion with the visit of the Lincoln Archi- 
tectural Society last summer, has awakened a 
desire to examine the Chronicle, which is evidently 
one of great interest. But, unfortunately, it can- 
not be found. Mr. Harrod is dead ; many of his 
MSS. have passed into other hands ; the Chronicle 
is not among those still remaining with his widow ; 
and all inquiry at Norwich and elsewhere has 
hitherto proved unavailing. 

In my difficulty I turn to “ N. & Q.” in the hope 
that among the multitude of its readers there 
may be one who can tell me of the fate of this 
Important manuscript, and put me in the way of 
examining it. 

Any letter addressed to me here will be thank- 
fully acknowledged by Epmunp VENABLES. 

e Precentory, Lincoln. 
_ ARgopacitica.—Who was “J. M.” who pub- 
lished in the year 1693 a small pamphlet in quarto, 
entitled “ Reasons Humbly offered for the Liberty 
of Unlicensed Printing. "To which is subjoined, 
The Just and True Character of Edmund Bohun, 
The Licenser of the Press. In a Letter from a 


Gentleman in the Country to a Member of Parlia- 
ment” ? 


The “ Reasons,” which occupy only 





seven pages, are, with the exception of the first 
few lines and two paragraphs at the end, copied 
verbatim from Milton’s Areopagitica. The “ Cha- 
racter of Edmund Bohun” is given as a “ post- 
script,” and extends to twenty-three pages. In 
neither letter nor postscript is there one word of 
allusion to the work which “J. M.” has so un- 
scrupulously copied, and put forth as his own 
composition ; nor can the initials have been as- 
sumed for the purpose of leading the reader to 
imagine the letter to have been written by Milton 
himself, for the date appears not only on the title- 
page, but at the end of the letter, denoting the 
day on which it purports to have been written, viz., 
Jan. 16, 1693. Moreover, the concluding para- 
graphs of the letter (as well as the whole of the 
postscript) refer to events which did not happen 
till long after J. Milton’s death. Fr. Noreare. 


Centaury.—This plant grows most abundantly 
on the coast of Syria and in the Lebanon country. 
Its composite flowers are yellow, whitish, or pale 
pink, and are armed at their base with five for- 
midable spines, an inch or more in length. One 
variety has the stems and spines of a deep, intense 
blue, which instantly attracts the eye by its con- 
trast of colour with that of the arid, burnt-up 
ground. 

I heard it said by a professor of botany in that 
part of the world, “that peculiar properties were 
by the Greeks attributed to this plant.” Will any 
one tell me what these properties were?) C. L. 


Tue “Brack Brunswicker.”—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether there existed, 
previous to Mr. Millais producing his “ Black 
Brunswicker,” any painting of the same subject by 
any other master ? M. Z. 


DwWELLING-HOUSES OF ANcIENT Rome.—In 
Mr. Donne’s Tacitus (“ Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers”) is this passage :— 

“Some of the following extracts will show that, even 
if Juvenal and Tacitus never met each other amid the 
vast lego of Rome,— where the one probably 
rented a fifth-story chamber, and the other a well- 
appointed house.” 

Were there houses five stories high in Ancient 
Rome? No such lofty buildings, I believe, have 
been found at Pompeii; and although this was 
but a provincial city, one would not suppose the 
style of house-building there to have very greatly 
differed from that of the capital. J. Drxon. 


HerAuLpic.—Three crosses humettée in pale, be- 
tween two billets, within a bordure engrailed. A 
shield bearing these arms is in the south transept 
of the Abbey Church, Bath. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” help me to discover by whom these 
arms were borne, temp. Jac. L., with the tinctures, 
which are not given? C. P. Russet. 
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Sir James Lowruer, 1792.—It is a tradition 
in Cumberland that Sir James Lowther, of Lowther 
and Whitehaven, in the year 1792, made a present 
of a fully-equipped man-of-war to the Government 
of the day. The story was revived lately, I saw, 
at an agricultural dinner in Rutlandshire, in the 
presence of the above baronet’s descendant, and 
was not controverted. However, I have never 
been able to find any verification of the story ; and, 
on the other hand, the Annual Register for 1802 
(in which year Sir James Lowther died) mentions, 
in an obituary notice, the alleged gift to Govern- 
ment, only to deny it emphatically. Was such a 
patriotic gift ever really made to Government by 
Sir James Lowther ? W. 5. H. 


Portrait or James II.—I purchased, many 
years since in France, an early impression of a fine 
mezzotint by J. Beckett, after Largiliére, who was 
in England, and painted the portrait of James 
shortly before he fled to France. J. Beckett's 
name appears to have been effaced in one part of 
the plate ; yet the inscription is now— 

“Jacobus Il“ D. G. Anglie Scotia Francie et 
Hibernia Rex, kc. N. de Largiliere pinx. J. Beckett 
fec. Sold by J. Beckett at the golden head in the old 
baily.” 

I have not found any mention of this plate, 
although there are others of James after Largiliére. 
It may, therefore, be rare, and any information 
regarding it may be interesting, and will much 
oblige Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Avutnor WantTep.—The following lines in MS. 
have not seen daylight for nearly a quarter of a 
century. They evidently were written on the occa- 
sion of Lord Castlereagh’s suicide in 1822. Who 
is the author ?— 

“ Who would be mighty, who would climb to power, 

If still so dark the Statesman’s closing hour ? 

See Wolsey dying 'mid the wrecks of pride ; 

See the stabb’d Villiers and the banished Hyde ; 

See Chatham drop as on his battle-field, 

There, where his thunders taught his foes to yield ; 

See the wan brow, and hear the patriot sighs, 

When Pitt, despairing of his country, dies. 

Ere yet is intel en Britain’s cheek the tear, 

Fox follows fast his rival to the bier ; 

Childless and friendless, Burke from life retires ; 

"Mid want, fear, anguish, Sheridan expires. 

Ah, to that fav’ring Senate must thou go, 

Alas! unconscious of the coming blow ; 

Too swift, too fatal speeds the assassin’s ball,— 

In blood thou liest, unhappy Percival ! 

Blood, too,—sad Romilly must trace the line 

That tells thy fate, that tells poor Whitbread thine. 

Thus perished they that went before ; and now 

Once powerful Stewart, where and what art thou?” 


F. B. 


Scarporouch Warninc.— What is the origin 
of this a. and where does it first appear ? 
Tn a letter written by Toby Matthew, Bishop of 








Durham, to Hutton, Archbishop of York, dated 
January 19, 1603, it is thus introduced :— 

“When I was in the middest of this discourse, | 
received a message from my Lord Chamberlaine, that it 
was his Majesty’s pleasure that I should preach before 
him upon Sunday next, which Scarborough warning did 
not only perplex me, but so puzzel me as no mervail if 
somewhat be pratermitted, which otherwise I might 
have better remembered.” 

FREDERICK Mayr. 

Vicarage, Egham. 

[Two explanations are given. One is that Thomas 
Stafford, 1557, with a few troops seized on Scarborough 
Castle, before the townsmen knew that he was near the 
place at all. The second is, that if ships passed the 
Castle without saluting it, by lowering colours or strik- 
ing sails, a shotted gun was fired into them by way at 
once of warning and penalty. See “N. & Q.” 1* 8. i. 
138, 170.) 

“Catasow” Beaps.—In the year 1701, during 
a fog, five vessels in succession grounded on the 
coast of Kincardineshire, each one as she did so 
alluring the others on to destruction by firing a 
gun. One, called the “Catasow,” was at the mouth 
of the North Esk, and another, the “ Maiden’s 
Portion,” was three miles to the north, at the 
fishing village of Tangle Ha’. They were laden 
with bricks, tiles, brass pans, manacles, &c. ; and 
some of these I have picked up on the beach where 
the latter vessel was lost. In the village of St. 
Cyrus necklaces of the large amber beads, or, as 
they are called, “ Catasow lammer beads ” (French 
Vambre ?), polished by a country lapidary, may yet 
be seen. But no one can tell anything about the 
ships ; and it is supposed that they had gone astray 
in their calculations as to some country they in- 
tended to invade. I am inclined to believe that 
they were slavers bound perhaps for Africa. Can 
any one give any clue as to what they were, and as 
to their destination ? FINELLA. 

Bombay. 


Sim Witt1am Loven, 1455.—All the printed 
peerages, so far as I know, state that Sir W illiam 
Lovel, Baron Lovel and Holland, who died in 1455, 
left only four sons. Is there any positive evidence 
that he had no daughters? I have many reasons 
for thinking that he had a daughter Alice, who 
was the first wife of Sir Andrew Ogard of Norfolk, 
and should like to have some information on the 
point. Wa. S. APPLETON. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Gorre Famiy.—Any particulars relating 
Stephen Goffe, who is said to have been rector of 
Stanmer, Sussex, early in the seventeenth century, 
would be most thankfully received by 

E. H. W. Dunks. 

Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath. 

For a brief account of Dr. Stephen Goffe, consult 
«N. & Q,” 2" S. ix. 246.] 

A RENDEzVvOUS oF THE JAcoBITES OF ’15 AND’45. 
—There is in this county, about two miles south of 
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Dilston (the old family residence of the Earls of 
Derwentwater), a bush of hollies, by the side of one 
of the old drove roads from Scotland to the south of 
England, which is said to have been a place for the 
interchange of letters between the Rebels and their 
friends in 1715 and 1745. 

I went to see it lately; and curious to know 
what legends were now current about it, inquired 
of the old people in the neighbourhood. All of 
them knew the “Hollie-bush o’ the Linnels,” 
which is the name of the district where it grows ; 
but when asked, “‘ Was it not a place where letters 
between the Rebels and their friends in 1715 and 
1745 were concealed?” a curious degree of reserve 
appeared—they knew nothing about it ; they only 
knew that the holly-bush of the Linnels was well 
known to the drovers in the olden time, and “ that 
it aye had a bad name.” 

Its present appearance is a thick holly scrub, 
about fifty or sixty feet from north to south, and 
half as wide ; consisting of, perhaps, twenty trees 
close together, varying from three or four to six or 
seven inches in diameter, and about twenty feet high, 
but all the stems covered with initials and marks 
cut into them ; they seemed as if they might have 
sprung from a large parent stem now fallen. 

An ingenious friend of mine, learned in the lore 
of the district, suggests that the reticence, which I 
observed, was very likely a traditional caution 
about mentioning anything connected with those 
times, which had become implanted among the 
people ; he says he remembered an old lady who 
used always to head her notes—even on the most 
commonplace subjects, “ Read and burn”; and that 
from this exceeding caution then prevalent, very few 
letters of that day relating to this district are 
extant. A boy was the postman at the holly- 
bush ; but another “ post office ” was at Fourstones, 
four miles west of Hexham ; and there, I believe, 
two Miss Swinburnes, of Capheaton, and a Miss 
Hodgson, used to ride the country and deliver 
the letters, and were called “ the galloping Graces”! 

Can any of your correspondents add a little to 
our information about these times, especially in 
Northumberland and Durham ? 

G. C. Arxrysoy. 

Wylam Hall, Northumberland. 

Richarp Verstecan.—Is anything known 
respecting the life and occupation of Richard 
Verstegan, author of A Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence? His grandfather, Theodore Rowland 
Verstegan, was born in Gueldres. He came to 
England, and apparently married an English 
woman ; dying soon after, he left one son, nine 
months old, who was the father of Richard. The 
first edition of the Restitution was published at 


J. WHITAKER. 





Replies. 
LALLY-TOLENDAL. 
(34 8. xii. 308; 4 S. xii. 147, 196.) 

The few congratulatory words of Voltaire, the 
last ever traced by his hand, are correctly given 
(p. 196), with, however, the omission of one phrase, 
“il embrasse bien tendrement M. de Lally.” The 
moribund could not, indeed, but be highly gratified 
by the result of his efforts to procure the rescission 
of the Parliamentary decree of May 6, 1766, in 
accordance with which the unfortunate general had 
lost his head. He had laboured for this with a 
zeal and anxiety equal to that which he had em- 
ployed in the affairs of Calas and Sirven, and the 
intelligence of his success seemed to stay for awhile 
the approach of death. The following note is 
appended in my edition :— 

**M. de Voltaire était au lit de la mort quand on lui 
fit part de cet événement; il sembla se ranimer pour 
écrire ce billet, qui peut étre regardé comme les derniers 
soupirs de ce grand homme; il retomba aprés l’avoir 
écrit dans l’accablement dont il n'est plus sorti, et expira 
le 30 de Mai, 1778, Agé de quatre-vingt-quatre ans et 
quelques mois.” 

The Lally stock is of Irish extraction, and derives 
the latter part of its appellation from the old family 
estate of Tullendally, or Tollendal, in the county of 
Mayo, forfeited in 1691. The father of the general 
was Sir Gerard Lally, a faithful adherent of the 
Stuarts, who had accompanied James IT. into exile, 
acquired naturalization as a French subject, and 
became a colonel in the Irish regiment, of which his 
uncle, General Dillon, was commandant and pro- 
prietor. 

It was of the son, the Count, that either Rivarol 
or Madame de Stael—both have been accredited 
with the mot—is reported to have said, in allusion 
to his oratorical style, rather than to his physique, 
“il est le plus gras des hommes sensibles”; and 
Gibbon wrote to Lady Sheffield (Nov. 10, 1792), 
“T perfectly concur in your partiality for Lally; 
though Nature might forget some meaner ingre- 
dients of prudence, economy, &c., she never formed 
a purer heart, or a brighter imagination. If he be 
with you, I beg my kindest salutations to him.” 

His tragedy, Le Comte de Strafford, published in 
London in 1795, which had long been handed about 
in manuscript, and of which Gibbon is reported to 
have said that it showed him what kind of dramatic 
effort might have proceeded from Tacitus, was a 
work purely dedicated to the manes of his father. 
In the prefatory letter to Prince Henry of Prussia 
he endeavours to establish a curious parallel :— 

“¢ Quoique la comparaison ne pit pas s’établir sous tous 
les rapports, cependant le Comte de Strafford, décapité & 
Londres au mois de Mai 1641, et le Comte de Lally, 
décapité 4 Paris au mois de Mai 1766, offraient mille 
traits de ressemblance dans leur caractére, leur conduite, 
leur infortune, leur mort. Tous deux avaient aimé 
assionément leur Roi, l’un en ministre et en favori, 





’autre en serviteur et en soldat. Tous deux, arrivés dans 
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les différentes contrées ot! chacun devait représenter son 
souverain, s’étaient plaints, presque dans les mémes 
termes, d’avoir trouvé pour co-opérateurs une espéce 
d@’hommes ne sachant que sacrifier 4 leur intérét personnel 
les intéréts les plus sacrés du Roi et de l’Etat. Tous 
deux, par leur mission, par leur zeéle, par leur franchise, 
par leur impétuosité, s’étaient attiré le méme genre 
d’ennemis, les avaient bravés, et en avaient été victimes. 
Tous deux, avertis qu'on allait les dénoncer, et pressés 
par leurs amis de se défendre de loin, avaient eté au- 
devant des fers, et avaient dit, 
“ Japporte ici ma téte avec mon innocence. 

‘Ce que la perfidie puritaine avait fait contre l’un la 
perfidie jésuitique l’avait fait contre l'autre. Strafford 
tivrant Newcastle aux Ecossais, n’avait rien de plus 
absurde que Lally livrant Pondichiry aux Anglais. Enfin 
pour ne pas se perdre dans la comparaison des deux 
procédures, oii l'on pourrait suivre pas 4 pas les mémes 
iniquités, et pour courir au dernier trait du paralléle, 
ainsi qu’au plus frappant, les meurtriers de l'un et de 
l'autre, ne pouvant parvenir 4 forger contre eux un seul 
délit positif, avaient fini par imaginer le systéme de 
Vensemlle ct du résultat, i’évidence constructive, la trahison 
od accumulation, la trahison par approximation.” — 
age V. 

In the same year appeared, Essai sur la Vie de 
T. Wentworth, Comte de Strafford, Principal 
Ministre d Angleterre, et Lord Lieutenant &Irlande, 
sous le Régne de Charles I. Ainsi que sur ? His- 
toire Générale d’ Angleterre, @ Ecosse et dIrlande a 
cette Epoque. Par le Comte de Lally-Tolendal. 
Londres, 1795, 8vo. pp. 408. 

Of his unfortunate father, the General, we have 
in English, Memoirs of Count Lally, from his 
Embarking for the East Indies to his being sent 
Prisoner of War to England. London, 8vo., 1766. 

In Bentley's Miscellany (vol. xi. p. 453), under 
the title of “The Two Interviews,” and with an 
illustration by the needle of George Cruikshank, 
will be found a narrative of a very singular incident 
in the life of the General, of the authenticity of which 
the editor, in a note, informs us that he is assured. 
From this it appears that one night, during the 
latter years of the regency of Philip of Orleans, 
four youthful noblemen, scions of the first families 
in the kingdom, chanced to be returning on foot 
from a supper-party in the Marais, then the most 
fashionable quarter of Paris. Hearing the sounds 
of music and revelry from a house on their road, 
the idea occurred to them to open the unfastened 
door, and, uninvited, share in the festivities of the 
evening. This they did; their intrusion was not 
noticed, and, for a time all went well. Attracted 
at length by the beauty of the bride—for it was a 
wedding party at which they found themselyes— 
one of the four ventured to insult her by language 
and demeanour. She screamed for help, and the 
husband and his father rushed to her assistance. 
To escape chastisement the culprits had to make 
themselves known, and got cheaply off by summary 
ejectment from the roof they had outraged. But 
ere they left, the master of the house uttered these 
remarkable words: “ You say that you are noble- 





men belonging to the Court—JI am the executioner 
of Paris! Leave this house instantly, and reform 
your conduct, or tremble lest we should one day 
meet again,—tremble lest the hand of the execu- 
tioner should once more be laid upon you!” To 
which the bridegroom added: “ Ay, go! and pray 
to God that this may be the last time you pass 
through the bourreau’s hands !” 

The house into which the young men had 
thoughtlessly intruded, and where they had so 
misconducted themselves, was in truth the abode 
of the terrible Sanson—Monsieur de Paris, as he 
was commonly termed—the hereditary exécuteur 
des hautes euvres—the city bourreau by prescriptive 
tenure ! 

Subsequent to this discreditable exploit of his 
youth, the incidents in the career of Lally-Tolendal 
are matters of history. As an officer in the Irish 
regiment of Dillon, his abilities attracted the 
notice of Cardinal Fleury, who entrusted him with 
a mission to the court of Russia. This being ful- 
filled to the satisfaction of his employers, he was 
raised to the rank of Colonel—distinguished him- 
self on the field of Fontenoy, where he was made 
Brigadier by the king, Louis X V.—embraced the 
part of the Young Pretender, to whose assistance 
in Scotland he wished to send a reinforcement of 
ten thousand French—became Lieutenant-General 
after the capture of Maestricht—and was finally 
nominated Commander-in-Chief of all the French 
possessions in Hindostan, for which he sailed from 
Brest, on Feb. 20,1757. Here the tide of good 
fortune turned. Pondicherry was attacked by our 
forces. Lally defended the post with the utmost 
gallantry, but was at length compelled to surrender. 
He became prisoner of war and was sent to London. 
Thence he was permitted by his captors to proceed 
on parole to Versailles to exculpate himself from 
the charges made against him by a cabal of his 
enemies, and credited by his ungrateful country. 
He was at once thrown into the Bastille, and 
presently underwent his trial on the charge of 
peculation, high-treason, and having sold Pondi- 
cherry to the English. Here, in spite of the brilliant 
services he had rendered to his country, and the 
eloquent appeal of the avocat-général, Seguier, the 
triumph of his enemies was complete; the unfor- 
tunate General was found guilty, and sentenced to 
be dragged on a hurdle to the Place de Gréve, and 
there undergo decapitation as a traitor. 

When the sentence was communicated to the 
prisoner he was engaged in drawing out a military 

lan. Roused to frenzy by the news, he, in true 
Prench fashion, attempted to commit suicide with 
the compasses in his hand. The attempt, however, 
was not successful, and only served to hasten the 
preparation for his execution. —o 

The fatal day soon arrived ; and now is said to 
have occurred the singular circumstance to which 


I have alluded, It was feared by the powerful 
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enemies of the General that he might make a public 
protest on the scaffold against the iniquity of his 
sentence, and, to prevent this, a subaltern was sent 
to gag his mouth before he was led forth to the 
place of execution. To this indignity he was per- 
suaded by his confessor to yield ; when, looking 
into the face of the official, he recognized to his 
horror the very man whose young bride he had 
insulted in his wanton youth so many years before, 
and he remembered the ominous words which had 
accompanied his expulsion from his abode ! 

But this was not all. Conveyed to the place of 
execution in a mud-cart, he descended without 
assistance, mounted the scaffold with firm step, and, 
half suffocated by the insulting gag,* laid his head 
upon the block. Two headsmen were present, the 
younger of whom was to officiate. It was, however, 
but a “ prentice hand” that swayed the axe, and 
the ill-directed blow only inflicted a wound on the 
skull. The elder bourreaw seized the implement; 
and, after swinging it aloft, brought it down with 
such vigour and dexterity on the neck of the victim, 
that the head rolled at once into the basket beneath. 

The older executioner was, once more, the hus- 
band of the insulted bride ; the younger, who had 
made thus unsuccessfully his first professional essay, 
was her son ; and it was the father of the one, and 
the grandfather of the other, who had uttered the 
words which, remembered in the light of their 
fulfilment, must have borne so awful and ominous 
a significance ! 

For further details of the General de Lally, his 
career in India, and his subsequent fate, reference 
may be made to the Fragments Historiques sur 
Inde of Voltaire (Huvres, édition de Beaumar- 
chais, tom. xxvi., p. 363; édition de Didot, 1828, 
tom. ili. p. 3410). There is a good life of the 
General in the Biographie Universelle, and a copious 
notice of the Count, his son, in the Supplément to 
the same important work. Wituiam Bares. 

Birmingham. 

_ Trantan Works or Art at Paris, rn 1815 (4% 
8. xii. 342.\—The communication sent by Mr. 
James is most interesting, and in connexion with 
the subject of the “spolia opima,” to which his 
paper refers, I beg to submit a note upon a cere- 
mony at which Consul Bonaparte did due honour, 
in Paris, to his guest, perforce, the Apollo Belve- 
dere. My authority is a (“ notice ”) description, in 
French, of the Antique Statues, &c., exhibited “18 
Brumaire, an . (ix?),” a contemporary hand- 
book, printed at “l’imprimerie des Sciences et Arts,” 
at Paris, published by authority, and likely, there- 
fore, to be accurate as to facts. In the preliminary 
explanation it is stated that the majority of the 








* Voltaire says: “On le traina dans un tombereau de 

boue, ayant dans la bouche un large baillon, qui, débor- 

¢ sur les lévres, et défigurant son visage, formait un 
spectacle affreux,” &c. 


statues exhibited were the fruit of conquests by 
the army of Italy, and were selected, in conformity 
with the Treaty of Tolentino, at the Capitol and 
Vatican, by citizens Barthélemy, Berthold, Moitte, 
Monge, Thouin, and Tinet, Government Com- 
missioners. 

Among the master-pieces, which adorned the 
Musée at this period, was the Apollo commonly 
known as the Belvedere ; and when it was placed, 
finally, as was fondly supposed, on its pedestal 
there, a certain amount of ceremony attended the 
event, as will appear by the following particulars, 
given in the handbook referred to above :—- 

“Le 16 brumaire an 9, le premier Consul Bonaparte, 
accompagné du Consul Lebrun, et du Conseiller d’état 
Benazech, a fait l'inauguration de l’Apollon, et A cette 
occasion ila placé entre la plinthe de la statue et son 
piédestal, l'inscription suivante, gravée sur une table de 
bronze qui lui a été présentée par l’administrateur et par 
le citoyen Vien, au nom des artistes. 

“La Statue d’Apollon, qui s’éléve sur le piédestal, 
trouvée 4 Antium sur la fin du XV° siécle, placée au 
Vatican par Jules I1., au commencement du XVI°, con- 
quise l’an V de la République par l’armée d’Italie. 

“Sous les ordres du général Bonaparte, a été fixée ici 
le 21 germinal an VIII., premiére année de son consulat. 

“« Au revers est cet autre inscription : 

** Bonaparte, i** consul. 

“ Cambacéres, ii® consul. 

“ Lebrun, iii* consul. 

“Lucien Bonaparte, Ministre de l’intérieur.”’ 

I think it may fairly be urged that the official 
and public use of the word “ conquise,” as applied 
to the Apollo, on the bronze tablet, militates 
against and overcomes the argument used by the 
author, M. Hippolyte * * *, of the pamphlet 
brought to notice by Mr. James, to the effect that 
“tous ces objets d’art, n’ont point été enlevés de 
vive force.” Surely the Treaty of Tolentino, and 
kindred conventions, were signed under that very 
pressure of bayonets of which he indirectly accuses 
Lord Wellington ; and works of art “selected” 
under such brigand-like conditions, were rightly 
enough restored to their original owners, when the 
Allies were in the ascendant. CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 


PvuBLisHING THE Banns oF MARRIAGE (4% §. 
xii. 347.)—By 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, sec. 13, if the 
church of any parish be under repair, banns may 
be proclaimed in a church of any adjoining parish, 
or in any place within the parish which may be 
licensed by the bishop for the performance of ser- 
vice during the repair or rebuilding of the church. 
This Act repealed Lord Hardwicke’s Act of 1753, 
but substantially re-enacted its provisions, and 
among them one rendering it unnecessary, in sup- 
port of any marriage, to give proof of the actual 
dwelling of the parties in the respective parishes 
wherein the banns were published. Before Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act a marriage would have been good 
without banns (Sir H. Jenner Wright v. Elwood). 
A. 
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If the case in the last century, to which allusion 
is made, occurred previously to the passing of the 
Act, 26 Geo. IL. c. 33, the marriage would seem to 
be one in which the validity would not be ques- 
tionable, though the parties themselves and the 
clergyman might be liable to a penalty under Acts, 
7 & 8 Will. III. c. 35, 9 & 10 Will. LIT. c. 35, and 
10 Ann, c. 19. If indeed it had been questioned 
after Act, 21 Geo. III. c. 53, it might have been 
declared valid under that Act, which declared all 
marriages valid which had been celebrated in any 
consecrated church or chapel since 26 Geo. IT. c. 33. 
But so much latitude was allowed even later in 
respect to this matter by Sir J. Nicholl in Stall- 
wood v. Tredger, that it does not seem likely that 
it would have been set aside, on the merits of the 
case, up to Act 4 Geo. IV. c. 76. This Act finally 
settled the question. It enacts, sec. 3:— 

“ That if the church of any parish . . . . be demolished, 
in order to be rebuilt, or be under repair, and on such 
account be disused for public service, it shall be lawful 
for the banns to be proclaimed in a church or chapel of 
any adjoining parish, or chapelry, in which banns are 
usually proclaimed, or in any place within the limits of 
the parish, or chapelry, which shall be licensed by the 
bishop of the diocese for the purpose of divine service 
during the repair or rebuilding of the church as aforesaid, 
and when no such place shall be so licensed during such 
period, as aforesaid, the marriage may be solemnized in 
the adjoining church, or chapel, where the banns have 
been proclaimed.” 

By section 22 it is provided :— 

“That if any persons shall knowingly and wilfully 
intermarry without due publication of banns or licence 
. +». the marriiges of such persons shall be null and void 
toall intents and purposes whatsoever.” 

And by section 28 a penalty is added :— 

‘If any person shall from andafter . . . with intent to 
elude the force of this Act, knowingly and wilfully insert, or 
cause to be inserted in the register book .... any false 
entry of any matter or thing relating to any marriage.” 

There is a similar penalty in the Registration 
Act, 3 & 4 Vict. c. 92, s, 8. Ep. MArsHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


TREASURE TROVE (1* S. ii. 166; 294 §, v. 448 ; 
vi. 60.)—Drvinine Rop (1* §S. viii. 293, 350, 479, 
623 ; ix. 386; x. 18, 155, 449, 467; xi. 19, 93; 
xii. 226 ; 28¢ S. i. 243.)—The numerous references 
which have been given on the subject of the 
divining rod by Mr. Bares and others do not 
supply the earliest notices of it, and I have, 
therefore, the pleasure of subjoining very im- 
portant authorities of an anterior period. But I 
shall commence with Treasure Trove, to the finding 
of which it has been supposed to be an auxiliary 
Instrument. 

“*Treasure-Trove, as a casual revenue of the Crown, 
was formerly watched with extreme jealousy. In Eng- 
land, says Blackstone, the punishment of such as con- 
cealed from the King the finding of a hidden treasure 
was formerly no less than death ; but now it is only fine 
and imprisonment. The laws of the Conqueror directed 
that whoever found property was publicly to announce it 





in the neighbouring market-towns. A document occurs 
upon the Patent Roll of the 17 Edw. II., in which the 
privilege of examining six Barrows [Collibus] and some 
other places in Devonshire appears to have been granted 
to one Robert Beaupel, but the search was to be made 
in open day, and in the presence of the sheriff of the 
county.” —Ellis'’s Letters of Eminent Literary Men 
(Camden Society). ’ 

It is stated in Rees’s Cyclopedia, s. v. “ Virgula 
Divina” or “Baculus Divinatorius,” a forked branch 
in form of a Y [or V], cut off a hazel-tree, by 
means of which people have pretended to discover 
mines, springs, &c., under ground, that no mention 
is made of this virgula in any author before the 
eleventh century ; but Henninius, in his Anno- 
tationes ad Tolliit Epistolas, Amstelzdami, 1714, 
pp. 217-35, traces its origin to the Magi, and finds 
it not only among the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans, but the Medes, Scythians, Germans, and 
Chinese. He adduces several authors who dispute 
the matter of fact and deny it to be possible. 
Others, convinced by the great number of experi- 
ments alleged in its behalf, look out for the natural 
causes of them. At the head of these is Des 
Cartes, and he refers to Vallemont, already cited 
(1* S. viii. 479), as enumerating not a few learned 
men who maintain the natural virtue attributed to 
the divining rod. To these may be added Fludd, 
De Philosophia Moysaica :—“ Verum ad exprim- 
endam ingentem illam relationem sympatheticam 
quee est inter naturam vegetabilem et mineralem 
precipue et cum diligentia observare debemus 
oceultam illam in corylo proprietatem,” p. 117. 
The Cartesians, adds Henninius, adopt the method 
of detecting homicides by the use of rods. Com 
the narrative published under the title of “The 
Detective in India” in Chambers’s Journal, for 
Jan. 26, 1856 (quoted in Maitland’s Essay on 
False Worship); and “De Effectu prorsus admi- 
rabili Virgule Divinz, cujus ope Jacobus Eimarius 
Verna, Delphinas homicidam longe distantem 
invenit,” appended to Vallemont, La Physique 
Occulte. 

The principal oppugners are Paracelsus De 
Philosophia Occulta, ii. 490; Geo. Agricola, 
De Re Metallica, p. 28, but he admits the magical 
operation of incantata carmina, which is ridiculed 
by Gassendus, ii. 167; Athan. Kircher, Mund. 
Subterran., x. 7, vol. ii. 181; Casp. Schottus, 
Mag. Sympath., lib. ii. s. 4; Joh. Joach. Becher, 
Physica Subterranea, lib. i. s. 7, &e. 

The first notice of its general use among late 
writers is in the Testamentum Novum, lib. i. c. 25, 
of Basil Valentine, a Benedictine monk of the 
fifteenth century. See —— Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages. Menestrier, in his 
Traité des Enigmes, p. 417, sqq., maintains it 1s 
condemned in Scripture by the text, “Non relinquet 
Dominus Virgam peccatorum super sortem JU5- 
torum, ut non extendant justi ad iniquitatem 
manus suas.”—Psalm 124 ; and Henninius,— 
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“A Gentibus etiam Judzi hane paSdopavraay 
mutuati: hinc ipse Deus apud Hoseam iv. 12, eos in- 
crepat : Populus meus lignum suum consulit, ut baculus 
ejus indicet ipsi.”” 
Cfr. Huet’s Demonstratio Evangelica, p. 123 ; 
and his Quest. Alnet., 195. 
“The curious in such matters may consult Gilbert's 
Annalen der Physik, vol. xvii., 1807; also Gehlin’s 
Journal, vol. iv., 1807. If only in one single instance 
water or minerals have been discovered through the in- 
dications of the divining rod, we should be justified in 
saying there is, perhaps, something in it; but it would 
not be difficult to find at least a score of instances.”— The 
Student and Intellectual Observer, Lond., Feb., 1870. 
“‘Mentioning this curious case, which I supposed 
unique, to a learned brother of our profession, he told 
me that he had known other instances of the effect of 
the hazel upon nervous temperaments in persons of both 
sexes. Possibly it was some such peculiar property in 
the hazel that made it the wood selected for the old 
divining-rod.”— Sir Edw. Bulwer Lytton, A Strange 
Story, ii. 224 
According to Henninius, other trees are also 
used—the ash-tree, birch, a wild pine-tree, fir, 
pear, cherry, tamarisk, willow. Ovid has Myrtea 
virga (Huet). BristioTHEecaR. CHETHAM. 


“Stum” (4% §. xii. 328.)—Ogilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary gives “Slums, n. plur. (Qu. Sino- 
Gothic, slama, to pile up, to heap together),” 
adding the observation—‘“ The term appears to 
have usually associated with it the idea of poverty 
and dirt.” To me, however, the primary meaning 
of the word seems to be “slime, slush, mud.” 
We have the German schlamm and the Swedish 
slam, both signifying “slime, mud.” German 
schlampe = our English slammerkin, or slut, “a 
slatternly woman.” A.-Saxon slimig (= “ slimy”) 
appears in Early Eng. as slwmmi (see Ancren 
Rule, p. 258), signifying “ slothful, sluggish.” 
Sloam is a mining term for “layers of clay be- 
tween those of coal.” Slump is “ wet, boggy earth, 
a slough”; and the verb to slump means “to fall 
into the mud” (see Wedgwood). Many words 
signifying “slush, sludge, slime,” varying very 
little in form, might be adduced. 

Joun AppIs. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Though Bailey does not mention the substantive 
lume or slump, he inserts the verb slump, which 
he defines as “to slip or fall plump down into 
any wet or dirty place” (Dict., ed. sixteenth, 
Lond., 1755). This is a quotation from Ray’s 
Collection of English Words, who (p. 65, Lond., 
1691), under “North Country Words,” gives exactly 
this definition. He repeats it (p. 114) under 


“South and East Country Words,” and adds, “ it 
Seems to be per onomatopeiam from the sound.” 
Worcester derives slum thus (Dict., 4to., Lond. 
and Boston, n. d.)—“ Perhaps from Scot., slump, 
4 marsh, & swamp... . Scot. and local Engl., 
common, U.S.,” and refers to a notice of the word 





in “N. & Q.,” vol. iii. p. 221 (cor. 1% 8. vol. iii. 
pp. 224, 284, and compare vol. vi. p. 111), where 
there are suggestions as to its being contracted 
from “asylum,” or “ settlement,” and as to its not 
being understood in America. Besides the verb 
“ slump,” Worcester also inserts the noun “slump,” 
as, “ Ger. schlamm, slime, mire, mud ; Scot., slump, 
a swamp, @ marsh. 

Wedgwood, in the second edition of his Dic- 
tionary, has a full notice of slump, v., but does not 
insert slum. Ep. MaRsHALL. 
Sandford, St. Martin. 


Cuances or Opinion in Autuors (4™ §. xii. 
284.)—Crarry’s suggestion that a correspondence 
on the above subject might be as interesting as 
that on “ Parallel Passages” is well worthy of con- 
sideration ; although the specimen he presents is 
by no means an apt one, as the whole discussion 
of the aphorism referred to, i.¢. “knowledge 
is power,” is conceived throughout in a fine 
dramatic spirit, and put in the mouths of various 
characters created by Lord Lytton, not one of 
whom, we may well imagine, is intended to ex- 
press the noble author’s peculiar opinions on the 
subject. In the quotation from Kenelm Chillingly, 
the gentleman who “licked Butt” by dint of a 
scientific training, in spite of his opponent’s su- 
perior weight, adduces that fact in support of his 
argument that “ knowledge is power,” whilst in the 
quotation from My Novel it is Dr. Riccabocca who 
protests against the dogmatic use of this aphorism, 
alleging that, contrary to the popular opinion, it is 
not sanctioned by the authority of Lord Bacon, 
and clearly hinting that his lordship knew better 
than to make such an unqualified assertion. The 
adoption of a process of criticism similar to 
Cuarry’s would be the death-blow of all dramatic 
talent, making Byron responsible for all the blas- 
phemous speeches he puts into the mouth of 
Cain, and the gentle Shakspeare the harbourer 
of such thoughts as those to which Iago gives 
utterance, and those in which Falstaff delights in 
the moments of his most licentious revelry. By 
all means, if we are to have authors’ changes of 
opinion recorded, let the recorders be particularly 
careful to ascertain whether the quotation they select 
embodies the actual bond fide opinions of the author, 
or whether it be written satirically or in earnest, or, 
lastly, whether it may not be entirely dramatic in 
conception, the utterance of some imaginary cha- 
racter. With regard to the second quotation from 
Kenelm Chillingly, in which that hero is described 
as walking homeward under the shade of his “ old 
hereditary trees,” I think it most probable that the 
phrase “old hereditary trees” was never intended 
as a quotation from Gibbon’s note:— 

“ A neighbouring wood born with himself he sees, 
And loved his old contemporary trees.” 





As, although the hereditary trees may have been 
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planted on the birthday of the present owner, and 
consequently are “ born” and have grown contem- 
porary with himself, yet the two words, hereditary 
and contemporary trees, certainly are qualified to 
convey quite distinct impressions. 

Witiiam THomas. 


Kitmavrs (4 §. xii. 365.) -—The charter of 
erection of this burgh is dated 2nd June, 1527 ; 
and that of infeftment, granted by Cuthbert, Earl of 
Glencarn,* and his son, Lord Kilmaurs, is 15th 
November of the same year. The names of thirty- 
eight of the forty feuars are inserted in the latter, 
and of these, one is that of a woman, and another, 
“Robertus cunynghame de akcat”—the earliest 
mention I find of the second of that family. To 
the conditions quoted by XXX. have to be added, 
“that no burghess possess more than two tenements, 
or reside beyond the limits of the burgh.” The 
reddendo is eighty merks yearly, two by each feuar, 
with duplications. I may mention that I have in 
the press, to be ready in a week or two, a print of 
the whole series of the burgh charters of Kilmaurs, 
with seals, &c. “Sharp as a Kilmaurs’ whittle ” 
should be “ gleg as,” &e. W. F. (2). 

Guernsey Lies (4 §. xii. 325.)}—They were 
known and appreciated in England as early as 
1659 ; and a book was published about them by 
Dr. James Douglas in 1725, in which the various 
traditions concerning their introduction were 
narrated and discussed. Some of these are repro- 
duced in the Country, for Oct. 1, 1873. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


An Inquiry INTOTHE MEANING oF DEMONIACKS 
IN THE N. T. (4° S, xii. 345.) —Vide “N. & Q.,” 
3'¢ S. vii. 116, where it is said that the author was 
Dr. Ashley Sykes, and that the letters T. P. A., &c., 
signify “The Precentor And Prebendary Of Alton 
Borealis In The Church [? Cathedral] Of Salisbury.” 


The author of the tract in question was Arthur 
Ashley Sykes, who graduated at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1704, M.A. 1708, D.D. 


1726. See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi., 
p. 251. E. V 


“Pastorat Annas ” (4" §, xii. 328), if I don’t 
mistake, was the title of a small volume published 
by the late Rev. Spenser Knox, Rector of Maghera, 
Diocese of Derry. a. % 2 


Caspar Havser (4 §. xii. 325.)—There is a 
notice of him, Hauser not Hanser, in the Popular 
Encyclopedia, in which it is stated that, when 
found, he held in his hand a letter, addressed to 
the captain of one of the cavalry companies of 





* Cuthbert and his son were both dead thirty years 
before 1577, yet this is the date given in several printed 
accounts of the burgh as that of its foundation. 





Nuremberg, dated “ Bavarian frontiers ; place, 
nameless” :— 

“Tts purport was that the bearer had been left with 
the writer, who was a poor labourer, in October, 1812, 
and who, not knowing his parents, had brought him up 
in his house, without allowing him to stir out of it. A 
note accompanying the letter contained these words: 
‘His father was one of the light cavalry; send him, when 
he is seventeen years old, to Nuremberg, for his father 
was stationed there. He was born April 30,1812. Iam 
a poor girl, and cannot support him; his father is dead.’ 
A pen being put into his hands, he wrote in plain letters 
Caspar Hauser. He appeared to be hungry and thirsty, 
but manifested great aversion to eating or drinking any- 
thing that was offered to him except bread and water.” 

F. A. Epwarps. 


RvussELL oF STRENSHAM, WorcESTER (4" §, 
Viii. ix. passim ; x. 129, 190, 279.)—Sir William 
Russell, of Strensham, Bart., had seven sons, viz., 
Thomas, Francis, William, John, Edmund, Robert, 
and Henry. 

The eldest son, Thomas (called by Nash Sir 
Thomas), married Mary, daughter of John, first 
Viscount Scudamore, and, dying without issue in 
his father’s lifetime, was buried at St. Peter’s, 
Paul’s Wharf, London, on the Ist of March, 1657-8. 
His widow married, secondly, William, son of Sir 
Ralph Dutton, of Sherborne, co. Gloucester, and 
died s. p. in 1674.* Francis succeeded his father 
in the title and estates, and died without male 
issue in 1705, aged sixty-eight. 

John was (with his brother Francis) admitted 
a student of the Inner Temple in 1657 ; and Robert 
and Henry were admitted students of the same 
Hon. Society in 1660, 

Edmund married at Wolverley, co. Worcester, 
on the 4th of August, 1659, Mary, daughter of 
John Attwood, of Wolverley Court, Esq.t 

William is said to have been the William Russell, 
Alderman of London, who was knighted in 1679, 
and died leaving male issue; and Thomas is also 
stated to have left a son or sons, from whom the 
American Russells are descended. But it is per- 
fectly clear that none of Sir William’s sons left 
male issue, or the title would not have remained 
unclaimed after the death of Sir Francis, the second 
baronet, nor would the estates (I should think) 
have devolved upon Sir Francis’s daughter. The 
earliest known ancestor of the American Russells 
was Richard Russell, who was living at Charles- 
town in 1659, and who sealed his will, dated 1674, 
with the arms of Russell of Little Malvern. This 
Richard had a sister Elizabeth Corbett, of Bristol, 
living in 1674, and a sister-in-law, Mrs. Mary 
Newall, widow, who had two sons, John and 
Joseph Newall. He also mentions in his will his 
“ sister, Mrs. Mary Russell, widow.” 

® Robinson’s Mansions of Herefordshire, p. 403 (Ped. 
of Scudamore); and Rudder’s Gloucestershire, p. 651. 

+ Parish Registers of Wolverley. Mary, daughter of 
Jobn and Mary Attwood, was baptized at the same 
church on the 16th of May, 1642. 
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In 1820 James Russell, of Clifton, co. Glou- 
cester, the son of James Russell, of Charlestown, 
and a descendant of the above-mentioned Richard, 
obtained a grant of arms founded upon those of the 
Little Malvern family, with which, as is recited in 
the grant, his ancestor, Richard, sealed his will. 

I have no knowledge of the Russells of Stubbers, 
but the arms attributed to them by Burke are as 
those of the Strensham family differenced by an 
escallop on the chevron. These arms are engraved 
in the margin of Warburton’s “ Mapp of Middle- 
sex, Essex, and Herts,” as appertaining to “Russell, 
Esq.,” of Essex. 

The same coat occurs, impaled by Corbett, in 
Leebotwood Church, Salop, on the monument of 
Anne, wife of Robert Corbett, Esq., of Longnor, 
and daughter of Thomas Russell, Esq., of Lydley 
Hayes, who died in 1791, et. sixty. 

The Russells of Chelmick, from whom Sir John 
Pakington is descended, are presumed to have been 
a branch of this Lydley Hayes family, but the 
arms borne by William Russell, Esy., of Powick, 
father of Sir John, are those of the Russells of 
Dyrham, co. Gloucester, viz., Argent, on a chief 
gules three bejants. H. 8. G. 


Tue Lerrer “H” (4S. xii. 349.)—I believe 
all words in English in which the initial h is mute 
are derived from the French. The mere statement 
of this rule seems a sufficient answer to the sug 
gestion that artichoke (French artichaut) should 
be pronounced hartichoke. If in French words 
you drop the h in pronunciation, which is used in 
spelling, & fortiori you do not introduce in pronun- 
ciation an h which is not used in spelling. With 
regard to asparagus, the frequenters of Covent 
Garden (who should be an authority on vegetables 
drop the first syllable altogether, and confine them- 
selves to grass. C. 8. 


Wrixcnester Rotts (4 §. xii. 347.)—I find in 
my possession three written rolls of Winchester 
College, like that Mr. Nicnots mentions, dated 
respectively 1792, 1794, and 1796, and several 
printed ones, dated from 1825 to 1835. At both 
periods members of my family were scholars of 
Winchester, and I fancy these rolls were obtained 
by every member of the college once a year, or 
once in two years, and perhaps are so still. 

Epwarp Rowpoy. 

Whitehall Gardens, 8. W. 

I have copied, for presentation to the library of 
my old school, as complete a series of rolls as I 
could obtain. They commence with one containing 
the name of Otway the poet. Some which I have 
seen were beautifully written with enrichments in 
gold. In later times they were printed and sold, 
but within the last quarter of a century have been 
replaced by little books. No series of rolls was 
ever kept by authority. 

Mackenzik E. C. Watcort. 





“ Bueetu ” (4 §, xii. 367) is in use in Scotland 
under the form “ blate,” signifying timid, shy. I 
have often heard it said toa boy or girl, “ Hech 
me, yere no blate,” meaning, you are forward or 
impertinent. R. W. M. 

Glasgow. 

Dr. Jamieson devotes above half a column of 
his Dictionary to the consideration of this word. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


In common Scots we have b/é% in the form blate 
shy); and the iron peg on which our peerie, or 


top, spins is still called the dock. W. F. (2). 


SpeciaAL Forms or Prayer (4 §. xii. 368.)— 
The Thanksgiving Prayer for the birth of Charles 
II. may be worth transcribing. My copy is printed 
in black-letter on a folio sheet 13 in. by 84, and is 
headed by an emblematic woodcut of a fleur-de-lis 
crowned, flanked by a rose and a thistle also 
crowned, and these again are flanked by the lion 
and unicorn :— 

“A Thankesgiving for the safe deliuery of the Queene, and 
happy birth of the yong Prince. 

“© most mercifull God and gracious Father, thou hast 
given us the joy of our hearts, the contentment of our 
soules for this life, in blessing our deare and dread 
Sovereigne, and his vertuous Royall Queene, with a hope- 
full Sonne, and us with a Prince, in thy just time and 
his, to rule over us. Wee give thy glorious Name most 
humble and hearty thankes for this: Lord make us so 
thankfull, so obedient to thee for this great mercie, that 
thy goodnesse may delight to increase it tous. Increase 
it good Lord to more children: the prop one of another 
against single hope. Increase it to more Sons: the great 
strengthening of his Majesty and his Throne. Increase 
it in the life and wellfare of this Prince already giuen. 
Increase it in the joy of the Royall Parents, and all true 
hearted Subjects. Increase it with his Christian and 
most happy education, both in faith and goodnes: That 
this kingdome and people may be happy: First in the 
long life and prosperity of our most gracious Souereigne 
and his Royall Consort: And when fulnesse of dayes 
must gather him, Lord double his graces (if it be possible) 
and make them apparent in this his Heire, and his 
Heires after him for all generations to come, euen for 
Jesus Christ his sake our Lord aad onely Sauiour. 
Amen. 

“Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, Printer to 
the King’s most Excellent Majestie. 1630.” 

J. Cuaries Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Wes Lanevace (4" §. xii. 368.)—I think 
R. 8. can hardly be correct in his orthography in 
inquiring about the etymology of the Celtic word 
“vstwik,” seeing that the letter k does not exist in 
the Welsh alphabet. The word he alludes to, I 
presume, is “ystwyll,” the latter syllable being 
pronounced by the Welsh like “twilth,” and 
obviously the origin of the English word “twelfth,” 
which is the meaning of the Welsh word, the syl- 
lable “ ys” being merely a common Welsh prefix. I 
suppose I need not inform R. 8. that the word 
epiphany is Anglicized Greek, expressive of the 
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shining of the star in the East, which appeared on 
the twelfth day after the Nativity, that day being 
kept by all the western churches on the 6th of 
January. The Welsh accordingly call it “ ystwyll,” 
or the twelfth day. The term epiphany is not 
adopted by all Christian nations. The French, for 
instance, have another term, viz., “ Le jour des rois,” 
alluding to the kings who brought offerings to the 
Infant Saviour. The Germans have adopted the 
Greek idea, but, according to their usual practice, 
have expressed it in their own vernacular “ Die 
Erscheinung.” M. H. R. 


I believe ystwyll (not ystwyk, as it is printed in 
the query) is simply étoile, O. Fr. estoile, Lat. stella. 
If so, the application to the Epiphany is obvious. 
Cyd-gorian, the Ember Days, is, of course, really a 
Welsh word, and means Union of Choirs; I 
suppose, in reference to the united prayers of 
choirs (or congregations) for those about to be 
ordained. C. S. Jerram. 

Windlesham, Surrey. 


Sir Tuomas (Epwarp?) Pu.uison or PuLESDON 
(4 S. xii. 368.)—There is a woodcut of his arms 
in Stow’s London, edit. 1633, p. 590. 

Joun PIKE. 


The following extract is from the Visitation of 
London, 1568, published by the Harleian Society, 
London, 1869 :— 

“S$ Thomas Pullison, Knight, Sheriff, and after Mayor 
of London. [Arms : Per pale argent and sable, three lions 
rampant counterchanged. Crest: Out of a ducal coronet 
gules a demi-peacock, wings expanded or.”] 

J. E. Larron Pickerine. 

Inner Temple Library. 


Ox THE Exective anp Deposinc Power oF 
PaRLiaAMENT (4 §. xii. 321, 349, 371, 389.)— 
Where “election” is spoken of by old writers do 
they mean anything more than the ceremony used 
at the coronation of some English kings in West- 
minster Abbey, when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has asked the assembled people from each of 
the four corners of the dais, on which the throne 
was placed, whether they consented that the per- 
son present should be their king ? The reply has 
always been “God save the king,” “ Long live the 
king.” Whether the “candidate” would have 
gone home uncrowned, if the “ electors” had said 
“no” instead of “ yes,” is a question for historical 
guessers ; but it is clear that in these cases the 
“electors” were “the people,” fortuitously repre- 
sented by the multitude present, not the Parlia- 
ment. J. H. B. 


Wuirrter (4% §. xii. 284, 354, 397.)—Mr. 
Wer GWoOoD appears to have established his case as 
to the origin and meaning of this word. It seems 


to have been used with a certain latitude which 
may not be acceptable to philological doctrinaires. 
For example, see a pretty well-known broadside, 





British Museum collection of satirical prints, 
No. 1072, called “The Solemn Mock Procession 
of the Pope, Cardinalls, Jesuits,” &. 1679. This 
comprises an engraving of a procession, which was 
contrived in condemnation of the Popish Plot, and 
comprised an effigy of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
with, to boot, figures of the Devil and the Pope. 
Such a procession was really performed Nov. 17, 
1679, and on that day of several successive 
years. The engraving is accompanied by a letter- 
press description of the several groups of the 
procession. A sentence thus describes the corre- 
sponding parts of the print :—‘“1. Marched 
six Whafilers to clear the way, in Pioneers’ Caps 
and Red Waistcoats.” The group thus referred to 
consists of men bearing lighted torches. The time 
represented is 5 o’clock p.m., which, in London on 
Nov. 17, is after dark. No. 1085, in the same 
collection of satires, bears a title similar to that of 
No. 1072; it is dated a year later, and the deserip- 
tion of the first group is:—“ 1. Was a Leader on 
Horseback ; after him march Whifflers, clad like 
Pioneers, to clear the way.” The men of the group 
in question carry torches. No. 1084, Nov. 17, 
1680, is the same effect, as to the design; the 
description styles the torch-bearers “ pioneers.” 
0. 


PENANCE IN THE Cuurcu oF Eneuanp (4" §. 
xii. 169, 213, 298.)—Amongst the Wolley MSS. in 
the British Museum is ere the commonplace- , 
book of Henry Wigwell, of Middleton, Gent. The 
entries, which are of a most diverse character, are 
of the time of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 
One of the most singular relates to penance in the 
Church of England, and appears from the context 
to be about the year 1611. It is as follows:— 

“ A Declaration to be made by Richard Hall and Fran" 
cis his wyfe of Wirkesworth. 

“The saide Richard and his wyfe shall repaire to the 
Church of Worksworth uppon the firste Sunday in Lent 
nexte att the beginninge or endinge of morninge prayers 
and then and their before the minister, churchwardens, 
and some of the honest neighbours, shall saye after the 
minister as followeth — Whereas wee good people for- 
gettinge and neglectinge oure dewties to almighty God 
have committed the filthy and detestable sinne of forni- 
cacon togeather before wee weare married to the daunger 
of oure owne soules and the evill example of others, wee 
are hartely sorrye for the same and doe repent us from 
the bottom of our hartes prayinge almighty God to forgive 
us both this and all other offences and sinnes and to ayd 
us with his Holy Speritt that ... . the lyke offence againe 
and for thisend....” [The last few lines of the MS. 
are torn and illegible.] h . 

J. Caries Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


INSPIRATION OF THE HEATHEN Writers (4"5. 
xii. 151, 236, 316.)—In reply to Mr. Tew, asking 
for references to similar passages in the Fathers 
of the first and second centuries, I give another 
quotation from the first Apology of Justin Martyr, 
preceding those extracts which Mr. Tew gives. 
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Apology i., 44, 60, Dial. c. Trypho, 69, and which 

ssage affirms more decidedly in the beginning 
that the poets were indebted to the demons for 
their inspiration; and the other and subsequent 
passages of Justin are repetitions and confirmations 
to the same effect. 

Clark’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library, the First 
Apology of Justin, chap. xxiii. :— 

“ Before He (Christ) became a man among men, some, 
influenced by the demons before mentioned, related before- 
hand, through the instrumentality of the poets, those 
circumstances as having really happened, which, having 
fictitiously devised, they narrated,” &c. 

To which is appended the note:— 

“The Benedictine editors, Maranus, Otto, and Trollope, 
here note that Justin in this chapter promises to make 
good the position, that before his incarnation, the demons, 
having some knowledge of what he would accomplish, 
enabled the heathen poets and priests to anticipate, 
though in a distorted form, the facts of the incarnation, 
and this he establishes in chap. liv. et sq.”’ 

Iam quite willing to do my best from time to 
time in supplying Mr. Tew with references to 
identity in the arguments of the Fathers, but he 
must excuse me from the labour and time em- 
ployed in making an index or analysis or concord- 
ance of the Fathers in the first, second, or third 
centuries, to whom I limited my observations. 

I have read, or do read, these Fathers to find 
corroboration of the history and text of the New 
Testament ; I think it must be confessed they are 
rather disappointing, and do not afford us the 
information we have in the Gospels or Scripture 
relating to the lives and incidents of persons there 
mentioned. 

At present, without descending to particulars, 
do not all these Fathers deal in the same generalities? 
Besides demonology, there are two other principal 
topics with them, preceding prophecies or types, 
and attacks on the ancient mythology, and in their 
treatment of either is there much variation ? Inde- 
pendent of the fact of the resurrection, they are 
very fond of supporting it from abstract argument, 
and the reasons they give for it are almost always 
the same. 

Gibbon, in his fifteenth chapter, seems to reflect 
on the sameness of the arguments produced by the 
Fathers ; he talks of their frequent employment of 
the eloquence of Cicero and wit of Lucian against 
the heathen mythology, and “ their favowrite argu- 
ment” of prophecy, &c., which may be seen at the 
end of the fifteenth chapter, beginning, “It is at 
least doubtful.” 

é With regard to demonology, Peter has a theory 
in the Clementine Homilies, which I also think I 
have seen in other of the Fathers, that the demons 
enter men in order to share in their enjoyments, 
whether eating or drinking or the other lusts of 
theflesh ; and Peter says, in consequence, to Clement 
that there is, therefore, no better preservative 


no satisfaction in those indulgences, and they will 
leave you.”—Homily, chap. x. It has been pointed 
out that Paul says the same, in the sense of demon- 
iacal possession, speaking of Satan, gnd particu- 
larly in personifying Sin in regard to himself. 
(Romans vii., all the chapter, or 5 to 25.) And 
for Satan in the same sense reference may be made 
to the Concordance, 1 & 2 Cor., 1 & 2 Thess., and 
1 Tim. 

Peter, in the Clementines, ascribes to the demons 
useful discoveries and fine arts (Homily viii., 
chap. xiv.); it was natural for them, therefore, that 
besides indulging in the grosser desires of the flesh, 
they should take pleasure in the mental appetites of 
mankind, and give to us the creations of genius in 
a Homer, Hesiod, Dante, and Milton on subjects 
which devils ought to know the most about. Mr. 
Tew tells us that the catechumens were obliged to 
submit to an exorcism of twenty days before they 
were admitted to baptism, and we are informed 
in the Clementine Homiliesthat fasting was required 
by Peter before baptism. No doubt this was in 
accordance with the theory of Peter, that the best 
exorcism of the demon or demons within us was to 
starve them out. Homily iii., ch. lxxxii., “ Peter 
having thus spoken, afterwards said, ‘ Whoever 
of you wish to be baptized, begin from to-morrow 
to fast, and have hands laid upon you day by day.’” 
Perhaps this was exorcism. “ After three days he 
began to baptize” (Homily xi., 25). And in 
Homily xiii., chaps. xi., xii., it is stated that three 
days’ fasting without eating anything are absolutely 
necessary to baptism, and cannot, on any account, 
be dispensed with. 

Philosophy, as well as poetry, and all the science 
and literature of the ancients, are included by the 
Fathers underthe anathema of demoniacal possession. 
And this is the summing up of Clement the Roman 
in the Clementine Homilies, Homily iv., 12:— 
“Therefore I say that the whole learning of the 
Greeks is a most dreadful fabrication of a wicked 
demon.” W. J. Breen. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Gites pE Lavat, Seigneur DE Retz (4 8. 
xii. 319, 356.)—In the Histoire de la Bretagne, 
par Dom Lobisieau, will be found an account of 
this monster of iniquity; the Marquis de Sade 
(arcades ambo) mentions him at vol. 1., p. 223, of 
Justine, edition of 1791. In the Biographie Uni- 
verselle (Michaud) is a short but concise notice 
from the pen of M. H. Audiffret ; finally M. Paul 
Lacroix has devoted several pages to the Maréchal 
de Retz, in his Curiosités de 0 Histoire de la France, 
var P. L. Jacob, Paris, 1858, reprinted at Brussels, 
under the title of Crimes Etranges, Le Maréchal de 
Rays, par Paul Lacroix, &c. H. §. A. 


Tue Earuiest Mention oF SHAKSPEARE (4 
S. xi. 378, 491; xii. 179, 357.}—Did the com- 





against demons than to starve them out; give them 


mendatory verses in which Shakspeare is men- 
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tioned — in the full edition of Willobie his 
Avisa? Ifo, I have been misled by Haslewood’s 
article in the British Bibliographer, v. 4, p. 241, 
who, following Ritson, refers them to the 1596 
edition, but quotes from that of 1605. 
C. Ex1tior Browne. 

Beprorp House: Tue Cotumn 1x Covent 
Garpen (4% §. xi. 255; xii. 213, 316.)—The 
obelisk, stocks, and part of the little piazza that 
were burnt, appear in a print engraved by T. 
Bowler, and published in 1760 by Taylor and 
Bennet. In London and its Environs Described 
(R. & J. Dodsley, 1761) the following account is 
given :—“ In the middle (Covent Garden Market) 
is a handsome column supporting four sun dials.” 
The following extract is from a small pamphlet of 
eighteen pages, issued about twenty-five years ago, 
entitled Odds and Ends about Covent Garden :— 

“Column formerly standing in the centre of Covent 
Garden Market.—This column was of the Corinthian 
order, and fluted. It stood on a pedestal, which was 
raised upon six steps of black marble. The capital was 
very much enriched ; it supported a square stone, three 
sides of which served as sun dials. Upon this stone stood 
Fy supported by four scrolls. Removed in June 

90. 


E. H. Cotemay. 


Sivotoecve (4 §. xii. 267, 312, 379.)—I was 
not thinking of the French. No doubt “logue” is 
the French ending, as “log” is the German. What 
I said was that it was not English. If the writer 
meant it as a French word, he should have put 
inverted commas, or italics, neither of which he 
did. LYTTELTON. 


Sir Jonn Mason (4* §. vii. 365, 420, 495; viii. 
33; xii. 335.)—I regret to be unable to give Mr. 
Fynxmore any information as to the way in which 
the Wm. Finmore, whom he mentions, was con- 
nected with the family of Sir John Mason. I had 
imagined, at one time, that Sir John was the pro- 
genitor of the family of the poet Mason ; but 
having since found that he died without issue, I 
have not thought it worth while to prolong my 
investigations, as there seemed no likelihood of my 
being able to trace any connexion between the 
family of the poet and that of Sir John. Should 
Mr. Frnmore feel sufficiently interested in the 
subject to lead him to pursue it further, I shall be 
happy, on learning his address, to forward him such 
notes as I have relative to Sir John’s family, or to 
assist him in any other way within my power. 


P. M. 


“ FATHERLAND” (4% §, ix. 312; xii. 334.)— 
There is just one word to be said about Fatherland, 
which is, that as the Americans use it it has a 
quite different signification from the German sense, 
borrowed by Isaac D’Israeli from the Dutch. The 
New Englander speaks of old England as his Father- 





land, not his native land, but the native land of 
his fathers. 

The German war-songs of modern origin (see 
Prof. Blackie’s little book on the subject) show 
that the use of this word is found agreeable to the 
German mind. But as nobody ever talked yet of 
Father earth, I cannot say that it is a “ neologism” 
that, spite of Byron and Southey, I should much 
care to use. Mother country, rooted in cosmo- 
politan Mother earth, seems to me the fitter and the 
dearer appellation. By the way, “neologism” 
means introducing new words and new doctrines ; 
it is a pity we cannot confine it to the latter sense 
and have done with ambiguity. C. A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 

Vaderlandt,as a characteristic Dutch phrase, must 
have been well known in England before D’Israeli’s 
time. In Puckle’s England’s Path to Wealth and 
Honour, 1700, the Dutch interlocutor is made to 
say,— 

**An honest man is a citizen of the world. Gain 
equalizeth all places to me. And when you settle a 
fishery upon better terms than ours I will bid adieu to 
t’Vaderlandt, and remove to London.” 

Is not this an early instance of the use of the 
phrase “citizen of the world” ? 

C. E:uiot Browne. 

“ Hap IL nor rounpn,” &c. (4% S. xii. 309, 357.)— 
I should like to know what grounds my friend Dr. 
Rocers has for changing the title of this poem from 
“Tnconstancy Reproved ” to that of “ The Forsaken 
Mistress.” It has been known under the former 
title since 1659, or just twenty-one years after Sir 
Robert Ayton’s death. It is true that Allan 
Cunningham spoke of it as “ His (Ayton’s) song to 
a forsaken mistress.” But then, as we all know 
now, Allan was no authority. It is a pity to 
disturb the landmarks of literature, and it is little 
less than sacrilege to take away from a beautiful 
poem the name which it has borne for upwards of 
200 years. I do not know how on earth Dr. 
Rocers could have done it. I have not seen his 
London edition of 1871. Perhaps he has explained 
the reason why therein. James Hose. 

Stirling. 

Ear.tpom or Hererorp (4 §. xii. 67, 135, 
177.)—I forgot Roger Fitzosbern until an accident 
recalled him to my mind. My only authority for 
Roger’s death in 1099 is a slip of paper in the hand- 
writing of my father some seventy years ago. I 
accepted the figures without hesitation, knowing 
his general accuracy, and being ignorant of the fact 
that there was any uncertainty respecting the date. 
The Bishop of Down died in 1848. I found the 
scrap acting as book-marker in an old folio in the 
dilapidated condition in which it now appears. 

Frep. Mant. 

Egham Vicarage. 

Nosiniry Graxtep ror so Many Years (4 
S. xii. 268, 354.)—I am anxious to offer my best 
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thanks to Nepurite for his lucid explanation of 
what nobility was in Germany. Such a note is 
truly valuable. It did not strike me when I wrote 
that Nasini, although a foreigner, for he was of 
Sienna, might have proved that he belonged to the 
old Italian nobility. Ratpu N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


“Srx-anp-Tuirtigs” (4 §. xii. 328, 375.)— 
U. O—~n is mistaken in referring the coin called a 
‘ Six-and-Thirty” to the Bank of England tokens. 
The “ Six-and-Thirty” is the piece of thirty-six 
grotes issued by the Hanse town of Bremen. It 
is, or rather was, in common circulation in North 
Germany. The value was about eighteenpence, 
and it got its name of “ Six-and-Thirty” from 
having the figures 36 in very large characters on 
the reverse. In some instances the figures are so 
large as to fill nearly the whole area of the coin. 

Nummvs. 

A short time since some queries were answered as 
to boxes of weights and scales for foreign money 
current in England in George III.’s reign. Some 
of the weights are marked 36%, and will probably be 
what is meant. =. @ 


These were gold Portuguese coins. They were 
in circulation and current in England in the early 
part of the present century. Weights for them and 
a double piece current at 3/. 12s. have often been 
brought to me, weighing very close upon 40z. and 
loz. avoirdupois. SAMUEL SHaAw. 

Andover. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


An Essay on the History of the English Government and 
Constitution, from the Reign of Henry VII. to the 
Present Time. By John, Earl Russell. New Edition. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

‘ New Eprrion” is a phrase which, we hope, will figure 

on countless issues of this excellent work. Earl Russell’s 

book shows how much of the first importance may be 
said in few words. While a discussion is going on in 

“N, & Q.” touching the power of Parliaments, the 

following passage, concerning one of the elements of 

English freedom in the time of the Tudors, which have 

been since developed in our matchless constitution, will 

be read with double interest :—“ In the first place, the 
sovereignty of England did not reside in the King solely. 

All matters of State importance were made subjects of 

deliberation in the King’s high court of Parliament, 

which was called together expressly for that purpose. 

In case of War, it was the business of that assembly to 

consider of means for carrying it on; if the succession 

was disputed, or a regency required, an appeal was made 
to their judgment; and all laws intending to be per- 
manently binding on the people received the sanction of 
their authority. Nor did the princes of the House of 

Tudor attempt by any means to diminish or undervalue 

the importance of Parliament. The crown of Henry the 

Seventh rested on a Parliamentary Act. Henry the 

Eighth repeatedly employed the name and acknowledged 

the power of Parliament to change the succession. In 

the reign of Elizabeth, the offence of saying that the 





Queen, by the authority of Parliament, had not power to 
dispose of the succession to the Crown was made higan 
treason during her life, and a misdemeanour, with 
forfeiture of goods and chattels after her decease. Thus, 
however arbitrary the acts of these sovereigns, nothing 
was taken from the reverence due to the Parliament, the 
great council of the King, the grand inquest of the 
nation, and the highest court inthekingdom. The power 
given to Henry the Eighth to issue proclamations equal 
in validity to laws was, indeed, a direct blow to Parlia- 
mentary government. But the act was in force only 
eight years, and contained a proviso, that these proclama- 
tions should net be contrary to the established laws of 
the realm. During the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, 
the Parliament, however subservient, was yet a principal 
instrument in carrying on the government. Hence arose 
a necessity, not, indeed, that a king of England should 
relinquish all hope of exercising tyrannical power, but 
that if successful he must have his ‘ Lords and Commons’ 
accomplices in his tyranny. If these bodies, therefore, 
should ever desire practically that share in the State 
which the laws virtually allowed them, or, if they should 
refuse their support to the measures of the Crown, the 
King must either submit to their claim, or, by discon- 
tinuing Parliaments, give fair warning to the people that 
the form of government was changed.” 


1. The Bucolics or Eclogues of Virgil. With Notes 
based on those in Conington’s Edition, a Life of Virgil, 
and an Article on Ancient Musical Instruments. With 
Illustrations from Rich's Antiquities. Translated into 
Heroic Verse by R. M. Millington, M.A.—2. The Fourth 
Georgic of Virgil. Translated .. . by R. M. Milling- 
ton, M.A.—3. The Satires of Horace. In Rhythmic 
Prose, for the Student. By R. M. Millington, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. MILLINGTON requires no introduction to the public. 
He is as highly appreciated as he is well known. These 
translations of classical works are increased in value by 
the illustrations and notes, which make the reader 
familiar with the life and its ways of the far back period ; 
and should create in him a desire to know more fully the 
record of the historians and the poets of the classical 
period. We warmly commend these charming volumes 
to learned and unlearned readers. 


The English Gipsies and their Language. By C. G» 
Leland. (Triibner & Co.) 
Herz is a book in which there is as much amusement as 
curious learning, and which is as of great interest to the 
hilologist as to the “‘ general reader.” All that Mr. 
Leland tells of the customs and peculiarities of the 
Gipsies was gathered by him from the Gipsies them- 
selves, of whom he speaks in terms almost of affection. 
So complete a book on the ancient people has not 
hitherto appeared ; it is thoroughly original; and we 
recommend it for its stories and fables as well as for its 
philological illustrations. Mr. Leland finds nearly all 
Gipsy words to have been originally Hindustani, even 
those which seem to be taken by the Gipsies from 
modern languages. 


Centrifugal Force and Gravitation. A Lecture. By 
John Harris. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tuk title of this work must be fresh in the remembrance 

of our readers; it is, therefore, only necessary to say 

that Supplement B must be now added to that marked A. 


Earty Enoutsu Text Society: Tae Dcke oF Man- 
CHESTER’s COMMEMORATION Fuxp.—With the last day of 
1873, the Early English Text Society will close the 
tenth year of its existence. The Society has made 

ossible a knowledge of the history of the English 








anguage, and has made accessible the most valuable 
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documents of that history. The change that the Society's 
ten-years’ life has wrought in the scientific study of 
English, is acknowledged by the scholars of the Con- 
tinent and the United States, but has not yet met with 
due recognition in England, where the Society is 
insufficiently supported. It has liabilities that it cannot 
discharge. The Duke of Manchester has, therefore, 
come forward to head a Commemoration Fund in help of 
the Society, and has proposed that 200/. should be raised 
by twenty donations of 10/. each, and that any number 
oF smaller donations should be received. The Dukes of 
Manchester and Devonshire, the Marquis of Ripon, Mr. 
Richard Johnson of Langton Oaks, near Manchester, 
and a London “Friend,” have already contributed 
10. each. Others have given smaller sums, and the 
Commemoration Fund is thus well started. All money 
should be paid either to the Honorary Secretary, George 
Joachim, Esq., St. Andrew House, Change Alley, London, 
E.C., or to the Early English Text Society’s account with 
the Union Bank, Prince's Street, London, E.C., or to 
Fredk. J. Furnivall, 3, St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, 
London, N.W. 

Tue demolition of another City church is threatened ; 
St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, whose small dome contrasts 
from the river so picturesquely with that of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The church, which was rebuilt in 1683 from 
Wren’s designs, in place of one dedicated to St. Benedict, 
contains many marble tablets commemorative of persons 
of consideration in their time, one being erected to John 
Charles Brooke, Somerset Herald, Secretary to the Earl 
Marshall of England, and F.S.A., who was killed, with 
several other persons, during a panic at the old Hay- 
market Theatre on the 3rd Feb., 1794. Here also was 
buried Inigo Jones. 


A MEMORIAL fountain has been lately erected, at the 
expense of Lady Burdett Coutts, in Edinburgh, at George 
IV. Bridge, near the entrance of Old Greyfriars’ Church- 
yard, to commemorate the fidelity of “Greyfriars Bobby.” 
The fountain, of Peterhead granite, stands 7 ft. high, 
and is surmounted by a figure of Bobby in bronze. The 
pedestal bears the following inscription :—“ A tribute to 
the affectionate fidelity of Greyfriars Bobby. In 1858, 
this faithful dog followed the remains of his master to 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, and lingered near the spot until 
his death in 1872.” 

Mr. Exuts Rieu, referring to 4* 8. xii. 299, writes :— 
“In the ‘Notes on Books,’ on Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates, it is remarked :—‘ tram was the northern local 
name for a peculiar waggon, and tramway for the road 
on which it ran, long before many of Benjamin Outram’s 
line of ancestors were born.’” Mr. Right asks whether 
the word “tram” is not derived from the Latin 
“trimes,” a cross-path, or, as Virgil has it, a way, or 
path :— 

“ Et facili vos tramite sistam.”— /neid, vi. 676. 

Miutox.—W. G. (York) writes :—‘“‘The anniversary of 
Milton’s death (8th Nov.) has just recurred. Inan old edi- 
tion of Littleton's Latin Dictionary it is recorded thus :— 
‘1674. Jo. Milton immanissimi Parricidii defensor gram- 
maticus abiit ad plures.’” W. G. 

Tae Manchester Literary Club have just issued the 
first Report of the Glossary Committee, drawn up by Mr. 
J. H. Nodal, on the dialect and archaisms of Lancashire. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad 
are given for that purpose -— 


Cacasy'’s History or tux Orroman Tors. 
Wanted by Mr. A. B. Barnes, Worcester College, Oxford. 





Persian ILtcminateD Manvusceipts 
Peasian Daawines. 

Wanted by John Piggot, Jun., The Elms, Ulting, Maldon, Essex. 
Braeviartcu Mowasticem. 
or earlier preferred. 

Wanted by Rev. J. T. Fowler, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Benedictine and Cistercian. 17th cent. 





PNotices ta Correspondents. 


The Christmas Number of “ N. & Q.” will be published 
on Saturday, 13th December. Contributions intended 
especially for that number, should be forwarded not later 
than the 4th of that month. 


F. W. T.—“ See how these Christians love one another.” 
The first mention of this saying is in Tertullian, whe 
notices it, not as employed by any particular author, but 
as a remark current among the heathen: “ ‘See,’ say wu 
‘how they love one another’; for they themselves [ 
heathen) hate one another.” “ 
se diligunt: tpsi enim invicem oderunt.” (Apol. adv, 
Gent., c. 39.) Bingham (Antiq., book xv. cap. vii. § 10) 
gives the saying paraphrastically, “ See how these Chris- 
tians love one another.” This last is the form in which we 
now have the saying. 


W. H. P. asks—1. What was the form and make of the 
“cap and bells,” the head-gear of the ancient jester ?— 
Answer, various. 2. Have they not become the symbol of 
wit and humour ?—No. 3. If not, what are they the symbol 
of !—In these later days, of bold folly. I often meet with 
the expression, in reference toany one who has attempted to 
be amusing, that “he has donned the cap and bells.”— 
Which means that he is playing the fool. Further infor- 
mation may be found in The History of Court Fools. 


F. G.—John Stuart Mill, in his Autobiography, says: 
“ The name I gave to the Society I had planned was the 
Utilitarian Society. It was the jirst time that any one had 
taken the title of Utilitarian ; and the name made its way 
into the language from this humble source. I did not 
invent the word, but found it in one of Galt's novels, The 
Annals of the Parish, in which the Scotch clergyman, of 
whom the book is a supposed autobiography, is represented 
as warning his parishioners not to leave the Gospel and 
become Utulitarians.” 

H. M.—At Gravelotte “the French position was one of 
great natural strength, which no trouble was spared to 
encrease by entrenchments, y~ its, and batters.” See 
War Correspondence of the Daily News, p. 63. 

H. A. W.—Open communications require only the half- 
penny stamp. 

F. J. F.— We shall be glad to print the letter. 

Jno. A. Fowier.—“To go the whole hog.” Se 
“N.& Q” 1"S. iii, 224, 250; iv. 240; 2° S. v. 49, but 
particularly 113. 

G. 8.—Akimbo — Jt. A schembo. 

F. M.—“ The observed of all observers.” 


Vide, inquiunt, ut invicem 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 














